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Showdown With Russia—I 





We MusT 
FREE ALL KOREA 


By Lewis Corey 


VENTS IN KOREA are moving toward a crisis that will 
pea test the free world’s political understanding 
and integrity. The crisis will determine again whether the 
United Nations can meet the Soviet threat of global war 
if it resists aggression. A showdown with Russia looms. 

Victory in Korea is already within the grasp of the 
UN. It should not be thrown away or whittled down by 
ill-timed “concessions,” springing from the false hope 
that the Communists will become “reasonable.” What is 
now needed is military victory, expulsion of the Commu- 
nists, democratic unification and rehabilitation of Korea. 

Korea is only a small part of the Soviet design for 
world Communism. A UN defeat in Korea would 
strengthen the Soviets and allow them to overrun Asia; 
it would make World War III inevitable. But such a war 
can be averted if UN victory in Korea is combined with 
driving, offensive policies (moral, political, economic) 
designed to end the Soviet Russian menace short of war. 
At the very least, such policies would enable us to answer 
a Soviet attack so quickly and overwhelmingly that the 
damage would be comparatively slight. But we must win 
in Korea; a “settlement” on the 38th Parallel, which 
would re-establish the Communist dictatorship over North 
Korea, would be a defeat for the UN. 

UN forces are not going to be driven into the sea. That 
is clear from the military situation. The Senate testi- 
mony of Secretary Marshall also specified: “The Soviets 
are determined that we be cast out of Korea. Whether 
that determination will carry them over to the overt act 
of provoking a [global] war remains to be seen.” Mar- 
shall added that General Ridgway is now ordered to 
“initiate damaging naval and air attacks in Communist 
China at such time as the Chinese Communists attack 
any of our forces outside of Korea. . . . Security of the 
UN command is our first consideration.” 

In other words, the war will only be “limited” as long 
as it does not mean defeat. For a Communist victory in 
Korea, achieved by force of Chinese manpower and 
Soviet equipment, would give additional drive to Rus- 
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sian blackmail and further split the non-Communist 
peoples. Communist victory in Korea would bring fur- 
ther pressure on Japan; Chinese Communist troops mov- 
ing into Indo-China, Malaya and Burma, and eventually 
into India from Tibet; Communist “governments” pro- 
claimed in Indonesia and the Philippines, quickly recog- 
nized by the U.S.S.R. and the Communist regimes of 
China and Korea. Any group of Communists can pro- 
claim a “people’s government” anywhere when called ; 
upon by Moscow; in India, the Communist party already 

has instructions to begin formation of a “people’s army 

of liberation.” After that, the convenient doctrine of | 
“civil war” formulated by Jacob Malik in the Security | 
Council last August—that the North Korean invasion was 

not aggression but civil war—will be invoked to prevent | 
UN intervention and confuse the free world. 

Russian troops will not be sent to fight in Western | 
Europe while Communism is winning in Asia. The Krem- | 
lin will increase its sabotage in the UN while Commv- | 
nists step up their internal harassment in West Europe. 
Europe’s will and capacity to resist aggression must 
weaken if Asia falls under Soviet domination. 

Almost as disastrous as defeat in Korea would be a 
negotiated settlement on the basis of the 38th Parallel. | 
For this would mean defeat of the UN intervention, whose 
objective was stated by the General Assembly on October 
7, 1950 as: “The establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic government of Korea.” 

It is clear that U. S. policy definitely is not to negoti- | 
ate with the Chinese Communists on their demand for 
Formosa and admission to the UN. “We are still opposed 
to any country shooting its way into the UN,” said See- | 
retary Marshall in his testimony on the MacArthur ouster. 
But some days later General Omar Bradley testified that, | 
although the U.S. still desires an independent, unified | 
Korea, “I think we could consider it a victory with some- | 
thing less than that.” Then came these disquieting moves: 

There was a report that the State Department might | 
revive its proposal (first made to the UN last December 








and rejected by the Reds) for a “cease-fire” at the 38th | 


Parallel with a 20-mile buffer zone to the north. 
Trygve Lie, UN general secretary, called for a “cease- 
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fire’ because, with UN forces on the 38th Parallel, they 
“have repelled aggression from the North.” 

Herbert Morrison, British Foreign Secretary, declared 
that throwing the invaders across the Parallel creates a 
“psychological moment” to bid again for a “cease-fire” 
and negotiations. 

Finally, Dean Acheson, in his MacArthur testimony, 
called it a “victory” if the Chinese accept a “cease-fire.” 

Lie and Acheson used almost identical words in argu- 
ing that a “cease-fire” on the 38th Parallel “fulfills the 
main purpose of the Security Council resolutions of June 
25 and July 7”; neither said anything about the General 
Assembly’s resolution favoring “The establishment of a 
unified, independent, democratic government of Korea.” 

These proposals involve recognition of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship over North Korea and negotiations with 
it, for Peking will keep up the fraud that there are no 
Chinese soldiers in Korea, only “volunteers.” Hence, a 
negotiated settlement means a restoration of the status 
quo ante in favor of the aggressors—which, in turn, 
means a minor victory for the Communists, and a con- 
stant reminder of Stalin’s successful defiance of the UN. 
It will be a measurable UN defeat. For consider: 

The Republic of Korea army has suffered 168,652 cas- 
ualties (as of March 9), three times the total of other 
UN casualties. More than half a million civilians have 
been killed or seriously injured, and there are more than 
eight million refugees. Much of the country is destroyed, 
the physical damage being estimated at eight billion dol- 
lars. The Communists have been systematically murder- 
ing their opponents—liberals, Socialists and democratic 
trade-unionists, anti-Communist farmers, handicraftsmen 
and small businessmen, intellectuals. 

The world’s people will rightly ask: Is this what hap- 
pens when the UN moves against Soviet aggression? 
Peace is negotiated with the Communist aggressors and 
they go unpunished, while the country they invaded, 
which the UN intervened to defend, is almost destroyed 
and the aggressive regime is left in a position to renew 
its aggression. Is the cure worse than the disease? Many 
Koreans will draw that conclusion, as will people in 
Japan and India, in all Southeast Asia. It will be drawn 
in Europe, too; it is already being drawn there by pro- 
fessional “neutralists” and Communists. 

Both the Korean people’s needs and the needs of 
global strategy to stop Soviet Russia in Asia call for com- 
plete UN victory in’ Korea, expulsion of the Chinese 
invaders and destruction of the Communist regime in 
the North. Victory requires: 

1. Occupation of all Korea by UN forces, with all Com- 
munist troops thrown across the Manchurian border. 

2. If the Chinese Communists continue to fight, again 
try to invade Korea—then the UN, prepared for this 
eventuality, must meet force with overwhelming force. 
The UN air fleets must bomb Manchurian troop concen- 
trations, supply lines and air bases that support the in- 
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vaders. (Orders have already been issued to the UN 
command to bomb Manchurian bases if the Chinese 
develop dangerous air warfare.) Simultaneously, eco- 
nomic sanctions and naval blockade must be imposed on 
China, while the arms embargo is tightened at once, as 
the UN has just decided to do. Let me emphasize that 
these measures do not call for all-out war with China 
and its invasion nor for bombing any areas except those 
that directly support the Chinese invaders. The UN can 
wage a limited war while pressing the need of military 
victory for the unification of Korea—but a dynamic 
limitations in which we, not the enemy, call the turns. We 
need not bog down in an endless land war in China. 

3. The program for reconstruction in Korea must be 
speeded up, including the resettlement of millions of 
refugees (impossible if the armies continue to flow back 
and forth across the country). It is the UN’s political 





Present RuEE signs Republic of Korea’s constitution—The ob- 
jective of the UN is “the establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic government of Korea.” We can’t afford to renege. 


job to combine reconstruction with waging the war. 

Victory in Korea calls for all the military force neces- 
sary to throw the Communist invaders out. MacArthur’s 
mistake after the Inchon landing was not in crossing 
the 38th Parallel to crush the enemy (he had the UN’s 
authorization to cross and military necessity made it 
imperative), but in going too far without enough troops 
to do the job because he was confident the Chinese 
would not intervene. An offensive now to crush the 
Communist enemy and occupy all Korea must have the 
forces to do the job and enough forces in reserve to be 
ready for any eventuality. 1 suggest that if the Chinese 
Communists are hit hard enough, they, too, will col- 
lapse as their “irresistible” North Korean brethren did 
after Inchon; and as they are now beginning to do. 

The UN can supply the military power for victory 
without depleting its forces for action should Russia strike 
elsewhere. In addition to the Americans, thirteen na- 
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KOREA CONTINUED 


tions have a bit over 30,000 troops in Korea; within 
the past month or so, Peru has sent a contingent and 
Ethiopia a battalion, while Italy, although not a UN 
member, has asked permission to send troops. Early 
in April, General Carlos Romulo, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs of the Philippines, after emphasizing that “the 
UN destroys itself the moment it accepts peace dictated 
by the aggressor,” urged that more UN members send 
troops to Korea, while those with troops already there 
send reinforcements. Several weeks later, American and 
British UN representatives made a similar plea. “It is 
manifestly unfair,” Sir Gladwyn Jebb said on May 16, 
“to expect the United States to bear indefinitely the 
share of the burden that it is at present bearing.” 

The UN command in Korea might use an additional 
200,000 troops, with the U. S. also making increases. 
The British Commonwealth has formed a Commonwealth 
Division, under one commander, of 21,000 troops; the 
number can be tripled. Recently, the Republic of Korea, 
which has 235,000 men in action, asked for equipment to 
arm 375,000 reserves now “training with sticks.” Back 
in the fall of 1950, the ROK made a similar request, but 
a proposal by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to supply equip- 
ment for the ROKs was rejected by General MacArthur. 
Finally, the U. S. should speed construction of any and 
all available new weapons for use in Korea. The policy 
of waging war with emphasis on overwhelming fire- 
power is bringing good results; the U. S. has the in- 
dustrial resources to increase that fire-power. 


VICTORY CALLS FOR PRESSURE 


Moreover, we desperately need a general staff of the 
participating nations with a non-American deputy com- 
mander. The present situation in this respect is an aid 
to Communist propaganda. Back in the early days of 
the Korean war. the suggestion was made to appoint 
General Romulo as deputy commander; but MacArthur 
did nothing about it. An international army should have 
an international top-organization. . . . 

True, the Soviets might intervene openly and more 
actively if the UN presses the Korean war to complete 
victory. But this is hardly certain. Moreover, if Russia 
chooses to raise the stakes in its bid for dominion in 
Asia, we have no choice but to answer and beat it down. 
The U. S. is not yet ready for a “showdown” with Russia 
in Asia, General Bradley said recently. But he added: 


“From a global viewpoint our military mission is 
to prevent Communism from gaining the manpower 
and resources, the raw materials and the industrial 
capacity essential to world domination. If Soviet Rus- 
sia ever controls the entire Eurasian land mass, then 
the Soviet-satellite imperialism may have the broad 
base upon which to build military power to rule the 
world.” 


Policy should not be influenced too much by fear of 
the dreadful prospect of a global war; wrong efforts to 


avert it would most surely bring war. If the Soviet fights 
openly in Korea, UN troops will fight Russian troops, 
which Stalin wants to avoid. 

If China fights on, victory in Korea will call for in- 
tensification of military pressure, including naval block- 
ade, encouragement of guerrilla warfare and use of 
Nationalist troops. These troops must be re-trained, which 
is already being done by an American military mission. 
In addition, we must work to get a Nationalist govern- 
ment-in-exile which truly represents the liberal-demo- 
cratic and Socialist Chinese opposed to Communism and 
from which is removed the paralyzing clutch of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Finally, we must step up and improve our po- 
litical warfare in Asia, including greater publicity for 
the progressive work done by the MacArthur regime in 
Japan (especially its accomplishments in agrarian reform 
and promotion of trade-unionism), more use of unionism 
for political warfare, emphasis on American interest in 
a free Chinese government, and expansion of Point Four. 

We must move in these directions in harmony, of 
course, with our UN allies. But events are a positive edu- 
cational force. True, the MacArthur ouster evoked a 
flare-up of “hopes” for peace among some of our allies, 
including the new British Foreign Secretary, Herbert Mor- 
rison, who said the ouster created “a psychological 
moment to end the warfare in Korea by negotiations.” 
As if the Communists were fighting MacArthur, not the 
UN! The Soviets answered the “hopefuls” with a piling 
up of Chinese reinforcements and more Russian heavy 


equipment for the massive offensive now being smashed | 


by our forces. Not one UN conciliatory move, since the 


UN’s organization, has been answered by the Communists | 


with anything but scorn, rejection and aggression. 

But the UN’s attitude stiffens with growing improve- 
ment in the military situation. When in June-July 1950 
the U. S. acted to resist Communist aggression in Korea, 
the UN wholeheartedly supported it. Nor was this sup- 
port shaken by the July-August retreat and Malik’s efforts 
to create UN disunity. The support tightened during the 
victorious October-November months, after the Inchon 


landing and collapse (within three weeks!) of the North | 


Korean army. What began to splinter the UN’s unity, 
its singleness of political and moral purpose. was the 
frightful retreat in December-January as a result of the 
Chinese invasion. Serious doubts arose among some of 
our allies about the capacity and the willingness of the 
U. S. to do the job it had asked the UN to do. Justly so, 
I think, for in December-January we made the same 
mistake as in July-August: we were unprepared to answer 
the enemy with enough military force. 

Greater improvement in the military situation will 
bring more steadfastness in UN policy. For Stalin listens 
only to force; and force, in the final analysis. will defeat 
Soviet Russia. The UN must win an all-Korean military 
victory, expel the Communists, and unify Korea under a 
free government. 
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OR YEARS, reading the Congres- 
Pion Record has been my fa- 
vorite recreation. It offers everything 
—humor, tragedy, history, eco- 
nomics. But I confess that I find it 
a rather sprawling display. A day’s 
account parlia- 
mentary horseplay may require an 
equal time for reading and analysis. 

So my old friend, Tom Amlie, has 


performed a unique service for me. 


of eloquence or 


He has condensed twenty years of 
Congressional activity into a volume 
that runs to a little more than 600 
pages. It is entitled Look at the 
Record and is published by the Capi- 
tal City Press, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Anyone who is interested in Ameri- 
can politics should have a copy. 

For a number of years, the New 
Republic has been publishing cam- 
paign supplements listing the votes of 
Congressmen. Mr. Amlie prepared 
the first of these. In 1946, he ar- 
ranged a chart showing the record 
of the Republican party during the 
twelve years in which the Wisconsin 
Progressives carried on separately. 
In this way, he became a recognized 
political bookkeeper. Now he has con- 
densed all his facts and many of his 
ideas into this book. It covers the ac- 
tivities of our Senate and House from 
1932 down to now. 

The accounts of the good and evil 
performed by our legislators are usu- 
ally published for practical campaign 
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By William E. Bohn 


ls the Voter's 
Will Thwarted ? 


purposes. The CIO or some other 
labor organization makes a display 
of a man’s labor votes and decides 
whether to support or oppose him. 
The results of this sort of campaign- 
ing have been rather unsatisfactory. 
A Congressman can “vote labor” on 
key labor issues and still be a thor- 
ough so-and-so on civil liberties, na- 
tional defense, taxation, etc. 

Mr. Amlie draws attention to one 
trick which helps rank reactionaries 
get the support of liberal voters. All 
that such a hypocrite has to do is 
vote according to the taste of some 
large group in his district. A yes or 
no vote on one or two dramatic issues 
will be enough to win his campaign. 
He can vote with the backtracking 
curmudgeons on everything else. 
Multiply this trick by 100 or 200 and 
you can have a reactionary Congress 
elected by citizens who, in the ma- 
jority, are liberals. 

This consolidated Kinsey report 
covering a period of twenty years 
naturally leads Mr. Amlie to some 
interesting conclusions. For part of 
this period, he was a member of the 
House. The conclusions he has 
reached as the result of his combined 
theoretical study and active experi- 
ence are important. His first. thought 
is rather disheartening: 

“Twenty years ago, there were 
eight or ten insurgent Republican 
Senators and two or three times 
that many insurgent Republican 
Representatives. At the present 
time, a person needs only the 
fingers of one hand to count the 
Republican Senators and Repre- 


sentatives who vote liberal more 
often than they vote conservative. 


Of this number, only Senator 
Morse stands out as a conspicuous 
and courageous liberal.” 

This man Amlie started as a Re- 
publican—even as I did. When he 
was young—and, even more, when I 
was young—the Republican party in 
the Midwest represented the respecta- 
ble people. Young men with high 
ideals naturally gravitated toward it. 
Amlie became a Wisconsin Progres- 
sive and, finally, a Democrat. He 
states the reason for this evolution in 
interesting terms: 


“The old-time insurgents have 
all been eliminated from public 
life, with the result that the total 
record of the Republican party, as 
disclosed by the 650 key roll calls 
considered in this volume, is one 
of complete and unswerving ser- 
vility to the forces of economic 
monopoly.” 

The most exciting generalization in 
this book is one which the author 
cannot prove by reference to his 
records. Congress is supposed to 
represent the people. But who knows 
whether the majority of the voters 
approve of what has been done? Did 
the citizens wish the report of the 
President’s Civil Rights Commission 
to be disregarded? Did they—or did 
they not—wish the Hoover Report to 
be enacted into law? Who knows? 
Tom Amlie feels sure he does. 

Here is what he says: 


“Since our form of government 
is a political democracy, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the line be- 
tween liberals and conservatives is 
drawn at a point where people 
would divide quite evenly in 
identifying themselves as being 
either to the right or to the left of 
that line. It is the thesis of this 
book that this is not true. The line 
is drawn so far to the right that 
fully 75 per cent of the American 
people would identify themselves 
as being to the left of the line that 
separates liberals from conserva- 
tives in the U. S. Congress.” 


There you have Mr. Amlie’s main 
conclusion. In his rather awkward 
way, he is saying that liberal voters 
elect a conservative Congress. That 
means that our electoral machinery 
falsifies the public will. Is he right? 








No Communist I, says the noted author, as he sings the praises 


of an East German Stalinist literary hack 


THOMAS MANN AND 
THE COMMISSAR 


By Eugene Tillinger 


HEN I recently exposed 

Thomas Mann as an up- 
holder of Soviet amorality, calling 
attention to his long record as a 
signer of pro-Communist appeals and 
supporter of pro-Communist causes, 
the novelist, infuriated, claimed that 
he had become the innocent victim 
of a “witch hunt.” Trying to hide 
behind excuses and naive “denials,” 
Thomas Mann smeared me in the 
best tradition of those who, unable to 
refute accusations factually, prefer to 
question their opponents’ motives by 
means of innuendo. 

The apologists for Thomas Mann 
naturally went all-out in the master’s 
defense, attacking what they call the 
“undignified way of dragging men 
of literature into the political arena 
and inquiring into their political 
views.” The main line of defense was 
that no one has the right to criticize 
the political views of the novelist; 
that these ought to be considered 
strictly private. In short, Thomas 
Mann is sacrosant. True, he states 
his views in exclusive interviews with 
well-known Communist party news- 
papers; public 


true, he makes 


EuGENE TILLINGER, former NANA re- 
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speeches in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many; true, he endorses Soviet-spon- 
sored “peace” conferences—but all 
this is strictly his “private” concern. 
Besides, the argument runs, he is not 
a Communist. 

But I wonder what Thomas Mann’s 
apologists in this country and in Eu- 
rope will say when they read the 
almost unbelievable eulogy written 
by Herr Mann to Stalin’s Number 
One cultural boss in Germany, as 
published in an East German Com- 
munist newspaper! 





MANN: ‘THE DAY WILL COME’ 


On May 22, 1951, Johannes R. 
Becher, President of the Red Cultural 
League for German Democratic Re- 
newal, chairman of innumerable Sta- 
linist fronts, and one of the most out- 
spoken Kremlin mouthpieces in Ger- 
many, celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day. This world-shaking event gave 
Thomas Mann an opportunity to ad- 
dress the following letter to Becher: 


“This praise will prove inade- 
quate enough in any individual 
case—particularly in my case— 
and the contributor has to depend 





BECHER: "LOOK... EAST FOR VICTORY" 
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upon the harmony, the success of 
the entity of which he is a part. In 
no case would and should I like to 
be missing from the many [peo- 
ple] whom the beautiful day of 
the feast of life of Johannes R. 
Becher provides with an occasion 
for a manifestation of sympathy, 
of comrade-like high esteem, that 
loosens the tongue — sentiments 
which on ordinary days one may 
keep in self-evident silence but 
which, however, demand expres- 
sion on festive days. 

“Let me say this: Even more, or 
almost more than the poct and 
writer, I love and honor in Jo- 
hannes R. Becher the man—this 
deeply stirred heart, moved by 
sincere impulses, that I have felt 
beating on so many occasions, 
particularly during our meeting 
when I visited Weimar in 1949— 
a personal experience which has 
left behind a lasting impression of 
his nature and his being. The es- 
sence of his being I felt to be an 
unselfishness, pure and absorbing 
as a flame; a readiness to serve, 
fervent to the point of suffering, 
which totally penetrates his poetry 
and his writings; an ethos of com- 
munity which predestines him 
emotionally to be a Communist, 
and which politically has become 
a Communist creed. 

“His Communism has positively 
patriotic color; as a matter of fact, 
it fulfills itself in patriotism. One 
has only to read his poems to 
know that his impetus toward 
service to the community, to the 
people, is first and last the fervent 
wish to serve his people, the Ger- 
man people, and to be its loving 
and faithful adviser, to the best of 
his knowledge and conscience. I 
think the day will come when the 
German people in its entirety will 
thank him for his love. 

“My best wishes to the 60-year- 
old Johannes R. Becher.” 


Thus spoke Thomas Mann. I have 
purposedly reproduced the entire text 
of this unique letter, as it appears in 
the German Communist press, so that 
Thomas Mann cannot claim, as he 
usually does, that some sentences 
have been taken out of context. It is 
interesting to note that Neues 
Deutschland of May 22 carries the 
text under the symbolic heading: 
“The Day Will Come . . . by Thomas 
Mann” [see cut—Ep.]. This line, 
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{Der Tag wird kommen / Von Thomas Mane 


Unzulanglich genug wird im Ein- 
zelfalle — in meinem Fall besonders 
— diese Wirdigung geraten, und der 
Beitragende muB sich auf den Zu- 
sammenklang, das Gliicken des 
Ganzen verilassen, in das seine 
Stimme sich einfiigt. Auf keinen Fall 
will und darf ich fehlen unter den 
vielen, denen der schéne Tag des 
Lebensfestes von Johannes R. Becher 
zu einer Kundgebung der Sympathie, 
der kameradschaftlichen Hoch- 
schatzung die Zunge lést — Gefihle, 
die der Alltag im Schweigen der 
Selbstverstandlichkeit halten mag, 
die aber, wenn das Leben festlich 
wird, nach Ausdruck verlangen. 


Lassen Sie mich folgendes sagen: 
Mehr noch, oder fast mehr noch, als 
den Poeten und Schriftsteller liebe 
und ehre ich in Johannes R. Becher 
den Menschen — dies drangend be- 
wegte, von innigen Impulsen ge- 
triebene Herz, das ich mir bel so 
mancher Begegnung, besonders aber 
bei unserem Zusammensein wahrend 
meines Besuches in Weimar 1949, 
entgegenschlagen fiihlte — eine 
sdnliche Erfahrung, die eine fort- 
dauernde Ergriffenheit von seiner 


Natur, seiner Existenz in mir suriicr- 
gelassen hat. Als sein Wesen empfand 
ich eine Selbstlosigkeit, rein wie die 
Fiamme, und verzehrend wie sie; 
eine bis zum Leiden inbrinstige 
Dienstwilligkeit, die sein Dichten und 
Schreiben ganz und gar durchdringt; 
ein Gemeinschaftsethos, das ihn 
seelisch zum ..Kommunisten prié- 
disponiert und im Politischen denn 
auch zum kommunistischen Bekennt- 
nis geworden ist. 

Dieser sein Kommunismus ist 
durchaus potriotisch gefirbt, er er- 
fiillt sich tatsachlich im Patriotismus, 
und sein Drang zum Dienst an der 
Gemeinschaft, dem Volke, ist — man 
lese nur seine Gedichte — zuerst und 
zuletzt der heiSe Wunsch, seinem 
Volke, dem deutschen, zu dienen und 
ihm ein liebevoller, getreuer Berater 
nach bestem Wissen und Gewissen 
zu sein. Ich glaube, der Tag wird 


“kommen, wo ihm das deutsche Volk 


in seiner Gesamtheit fiir diese Liebe 
Dank wissen wird. 

Dem sechzigjdhrigen Johannes R. 
Becher meinen herzlichen Glicke 
wunsch, 


—Neues Deutschland, May 22, 1951 





taken from the most significant sen- 
tence of his letter, reveals the true 
inclination of Thomas Mann. Since 
he writes that “the day will come, 
when the German people in its en- 
tirety will thank [Johannes R. 
Becher] ... ,” one can only assume 
that Herr Mann hopefully means the 
day when all Germany goes Com- 
munist. 


BEWILDERED? 


This time, it will be extremely dif- 
ficult for Thomas Mann to claim that 
the letter is a forgery, as he did when 
confronted with the photostat of his 
signature under the Stockholm 
“Peace” Appeal. But I can easily 
imagine a bewildered Thomas Mann 
declaring, one of these days, that he 
had never really known until this 
moment that Johannes R. Becher was 
a Communist! Hasn’t Mann recently 
maintained that the controversial 
“Peace” Appeal was “drawn up in 
Stockholm and hence unlikely to have 
been made in Moscow”? 

Let there be no mistake: Thomas 


Mann knows very well what he is 
doing. He emphasizes that he loves 
“even more, or almost more than the 
poet and writer . . . Johannes R. 
. .” Such is his 
eulogy to the Red cultural commissar 
who presented him with the Goethe 
Prize in Weimar in 1949, This event 
evidently left such a lasting impres- 
sion on Mann that he is unable to 
forget it. He still feels Becher’s 
“deeply stirred heart” beating, as he 
recalls that memorable moment 
when the boss of the Stalinist German 
intellectuals told him: 


Becher the man . 


“We thank you, Thomas Mann, 
that you, the proven fighting hu- 
manist, when the time has come, 
have risen openly against the fun- 
damental folly of our time, as you 
defined anti-Bolshevism, and that 
you have recognized the need for 
a just and unbiased evaluation of 
the historical phenomenon of the 
great Soviet Union.” 


At this point, it is perhaps timely 
to recall what Thomas Mann said 
at the farewell banquet given in his 
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honor that day in Weimar. He spoke 
of “a new era [that] had confronted 
him here [in Eastern Germany], a 
vision of the future.” He was not 
greeted, he said, as an old fogey, but 
as one who could help build a new 
world. “If that should happen,” 
Mann added, “if actually I could, 
through my work, contribute some- 
thing to the New [Order] I would be 


most happy in this environment.” 


‘A PURE FLAME’ 


In his panegyrical tribute to 
Becher—the same Becher who did 
not blush when he wrote, “How hap- 





py must be the letter ‘i.’ as it is per- 
mitted to form a letter in the name 
of Stalin” — Thomas 


definitely to have lost all sense of 


Mann seems 
decency. He has sunk to a new low 
when he praises the “unselfishness, 
pure and absorbing as a flame,” of 
a man who, not so long ago, publicly 
declared that the Soviet concentra- 
tion camps in Eastern Germany are 
“a necessary establishment.” When 
Mann, “in comrade-like high esteem” 
for Becher, whose Communism “has 
positively patriotic color.” remarks 
that “one has only to read his poems” 
to understand him fully—this writer, 
surprisingly, is ready to agree. Here. 
for example, is a typical poem of 
Becher’s that ought to enable anyone 
to understand him. Taken from Neue 
Deutsche V olkslieder, Aufbau-Verlag. 
Berlin, 1950, it is entitled Hymn to 
the Soviet Union: 


You are the citadel of humanity 
In the storm of barbarism! 
You are the world’s best, 


For your people became free . . . 


To read Stalin’s look, 

We seek his face, 

As if it were a being, 

That daily speaks to us. 

You are in our midst, 

And your spirit breathes through 
us. 

It is your steps that announce 

The road toward 


points. 


which Lenin 


You gave battle, the holy battle oj 
freedom 

To the hordes of the enemy. 

The world is newly arisen 

In the victory of the Soviet power. 


Thomas Mann may say that it is 
unfair to judge Becher by one poem. 
Well, let’s have another, also written 
last year, on the occasion of the third 
convention of the Red Socialist Unity 
party (SED) of East Germany. It is 
a cantata entitled Party, You Are 
Peace on Earth, which reads in part: 


“Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin—you 
four, 


We thank you for! 

You, comrades, indefatigubly 

You are building a world of 
peace. 

Let’s gain power! Give the peo- 
ple power! 

Party, you are peace on earth! 

When the clouds rise high, 

When dark powers menace the 

world, 

You, Party, you are the light! 

Look to the East for victory, 

In the dawn, 

What a glow! 


Thomas Mann’s outburst extolling 





The truth owes you power and 
honor... 


the notorious Stalinist agent Becher 
is beneficial to at least this extent: 
Hail to you, Party! 

On, let’s sing a song! 


It explodes, once and for ail. the 
great myth of Mann as a “loyal fight- 
Because immortal it is. . . . er for democracy” and opponent of 


Everything we are totalitarianism. 





MANN IN 1925: WHAT HAPPENED? 


Thomas Mann has not always been an apologist for the Soviet regime and 
its stooges. Twenty-six years ago, he raised his voice eloquently against the 
greatest of ali the Kremlin’s crimes, its inhuman treatment of political oppo- 
nents. Here is what he wrote, in 1925, in a letter to the International Commit- 
tee for Political Prisoners, headed by Roger Baldwin: 


“| POSCHLINGERSTRASSE 
Municn, GERMANY 
Fesruary 25, 1925 


“DEAR Sir: 


“I am extremely obliged to you for sending me the ‘Letters from Bolshevist 
Prison and Exile.’ I have studied the collection, and the impression the letters 
made on me has been so much the more terrible because they were so un- 
doubtedly genuine. You do not wish to have any intrusion of politics in the 
matter; no more do I. But the question presents itself, and will invariably be 
asked, what has really changed in Russia for the better or even changed at all 
as compared to former times, since the founding of this atheistic God-State 
which is called Communism? I read that in one of these martyr abodes, where 
these letters were written, and which was formerly a church, they have removed 
all the religious images and symbols, and have put in their place the pictures 
of Lenin, Trotsky and Marx. I don’t know how Lenin and Trotsky feel about 
this proceeding, but I am sure Karl Marx would turn in his grave if news 
from the world of these Jetters should force its way to him. I wish you every 
success in your humanitarian enterprise aimed at softening the inhumanity 
which the Russian Government practices or believes must be tolerated in order 
that it may itself survive, and I gladly authorize you to make every use of 
these lines which you may consider necessary. “Yours SINCERELY, 


~THomas MANN.” 


(Published in Letters from Russian Prisons, Boni, N. ¥.. 1925, pp. 11-12) 
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DALLIN 


MuNICcH 
HE PICTURE of American Far 
Eastern policy that has emerged 
from the hearings on Capitol Hill is 
worse than Administration critics had 
ever expected; it is a combination 
of indecisiveness, confusion and am- 
ateurishness. It has been apparent 
ever since Yalta that the Far East 
was the weakest link in U.S. foreign 
now, in the MacArthur 
hearings, all our political dirty linen 
has been hung out on the line. 


policy ; 


One’s political course in a war 
must depend on the nature of the 
enemy. If our real enemy were a 
North Korean chieftain. a rebel lead- 
er of an oppressed people, our policy 
would have been correct. It would 
have been wise to adopt a concilia- 
tory tone, to meet him halfway. If 
our enemy independent 
Chinese revolutionary. the leader of 
a popular uprising, a fighter for his 
people’s rights and freedom, it would 
be worthwhile to make concessions. 


were an 


But our enemy today is of quite 
another sort. Behind Kim and Mao, 
Chu and Chou, we see other faces 
with other, non-Korean. and non- 
Chinese names. We face a group of 
relentless, ruthless men, who are 
ready to fight to the last drop of 
Chinese or Korean blood. 

We face an enemy who is always 
on the watch for our weaknesses, 
failures and hesitancies. His war is 
a cooly calculated venture, not an 
emotional outburst: and he will not 
make peace until he is decisively 
beaten, as he was in Greece. An im- 
mediate “peace” settlement will mere- 
ly give him a breathing-spell in 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


A Mistaken 
‘Peace Offensive’ 


which to assemble new armies; once 
his situation is hopeless, however, 
he will need no conciliatory gestures 
from us to make peace. To make his 
situation hopeless—that is the task 
of our armies and statesmen. 

The enemy has staked his own 
and the Leader’s prestige on the 
Korean affair—and that means a 
great deal. The deified Leader has 
personally vowed to hurl us into 
the sea, and his Asiatic minions will 
try again and again lest he lose face. 
This “infallibility” of Stalin’s is 
another barrier to any reasonable 
settlement of the Korean conflict. 

On the military and human level, 
the war has been like any other 
armed conflict. It has brought a 
multitude of human tragedies, a sea 
of blood and tears, displays of great 
courage. On the political side, how- 
ever, the war has been fought half- 
heartedly. We have been afraid to 
strike at the enemy in his own lair. 
We have taken a step forward and 
then one back, another forward and 
another back. We were afraid of 
our own courage; we were afraid of 
scoring too many successes. 

It was always the same refrain: 
We are trying to avert another world 
war. Our leaders pretended to know 
at what geographical line we must 
stop if we are to deter Stalin from 
an all-out offensive; our generals 
pretended to know precisely what 
type of air war would provoke Stal- 
in’s retaliation. For years, our 
statesmen and writers have professed 
to have a mental pipeline to the 
Kremlin. Now we realize that many 
of our policy-makers have been em- 


ploying the very same style of guess- 
work . . . and with the same degree 
of success. 

Our own and our allies’ troops 
were compelled by the aggressors to 
shoot and kill and burn; they had no 
alternative. But our policy remained 
one of not offending the enemy or 
beating him too soundly. For a num- 
ber of months, we—and our British 
allies even more so—pretended we 
did not realize that we were facing 
a full-fledged Chinese Communist 
assault; it was a long time before 
the United Nations even condemned 
Peking as the aggressor, with a num- 
ber of our most noted “experts” and 
some of our allies constantly counsel- 
ing caution. 

For eleven months, American and 
non-American businessmen were sup- 
plying China with all manner of 
equipment, including even militarily 
essential goods; we were advised to 
be circumspect and try to convince 
the enemy of our “peaceful inten- 
tions.” As a result of this policy, 
thousands of young Americans, who 
would otherwise be alive today, are 
buried on Korean soil. 

Of course, we all want peace— 
in Korea and everywhere else. But 
haven’t we shouted a bit too much 
and too loudly about peace? Of 
course, we are prepared to com- 
promise. But haven’t we offered too 
much? For now we seem to be telling 
the enemy that we have reversed 
our original stand, and that we will 
be glad to settle for the shabby old 
status quo embodied in the absurd 
and unstable Thirty-eighth Parallel! 

What is worse, we have failed 
to impress the enemy in the least. 
He takes note of our confusion and 
weakness. He hears our 
peace slogans and concludes that the 


calls it 


American people wants peace at any 
price. He learns that at one time, 
six months ago, he had nearly won 
and we were ready to quit. And 
from all this he draws the proper 
conclusion: That it will pay him to 
redouble his efforts and be more 


intransigent than ever. 
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The only known first-hand report 


to enter the Korean War 


Nehru Suppressed 


New DELHI 


R. NEHRU’S ATTACK on the 
freedom of the people has 
shaken the Indian press to its founda- 
tions, and Thought is privileged this 
week to print for the first time in this 
country the actual text of the first 
uncensored message sent by Mr. 
Sivaram, the Press Trust of India’s 
Staff Correspondent formerly in 
China, after his arrival in Hongkong. 
This message reveals, as with a blind- 


ing light, the kind of control over the 
press and over the minds of the 
people that Mr. Nehru is seeking. It 
has a curious history. 

When Mr. Sivaram went to Peking, 
he, like most others, was, well dis- 
posed to the new Chinese Communist 
regime. His messages from the Chin- 
ese capital did not indicate any great 
degree of disillusionment. But his 
first uncensored message, sent when 


he reached Hongkong, disclosed with 





THe New Leaver published last March a series ‘of four articles written 
from inside Red China by the Indian correspondent, M. Sivaram. We thought 
at the time, and still think, that these pieces added up to the fullest and most 
authentic picture of life under Mao Tse-tung that Americans have so far 
obtained. Now comes the sensational story out of New Delhi that Mr. Sivaram 
knew his Red Chinese so well that, as far back as November 19, 1950, he 
had gathered evidence proving that they had been preparing to enter the 
Korean War before UN action there could be said to be “provocative,” that 
these preparations had been launched in accordance with the terms of a 
secret Peking-Moscow treaty, but that high Indian officials had suppressed 
these facts. All this is disclosed in a story front-paged in the June 1 issue of 
the Indian magazine Thought, which we received by air mail just before 
going to press. 

Undoubtedly, as Thought says, the world would have acted much more 
wisely in the Korean crisis had it known the real face of Peking as drawn by 
Mr. Sivaram. Prime Minister Nehru rendered an irreparable disservice to 
democracy and freedom by advocating suppression of the Sivaram dispatch, 
and, incidentally, has thereby cast new light upon his recent—and, unfortu- 
nately, successful—effort to muzzle the Indian press. 

What follows above is Thought’s treatment of this episode, including the 
full version of the original Sivaram report, first suppressed in India, as pub- 


lished by Thought. 
THe Epirors 





harsh realism the actual state of 
affairs. Describing a dictatorship pre- 
paring for war, it pricked the bubble 
of complacency regarding Chinese 
policy which Mr. Nehru was as- 
siduously encouraging in face of the 
aggression of China against Tibet. 
The Press Trust of India, losing 
their nerve at an Indian journalist’s 
daring to paint a picture different 
from that officially prescribed by Mr. 
Nehru, referred the message, before 
releasing it, to the Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. N. G. Ayyangar, it 
is believed, favored suppressing it; 
Sardel Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. 
Rajagopalachari considered that it 
should not be concealed from the 
Indian public and the world’s press. 
The dissenting views were conveyed 
to the Press Trust of India, who de- 
cided on suppression. Reuters abided 
by this suppression, and a message 
sent by an Indian journalist to the 
Indian public was released for pub- 
lication only in Australia, where it 
had little effect. Where Chinese Com- 
munist censorship failed, Mr. Nehru’s 
censorship temporarily succeeded. 

It so happened that Mr. Sivaram’s 
suppressed message was perhaps the 
most brilliant sent by any corre- 
spondent during the entire Korean 
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on Red China's secret plans 


was censored by India's Prime Minister 


The Truth 
on Red China 


war, forecasting with absolute ac- 
curacy political and military develop- 
ments that appear to have been un- 
known, or at least not sufficiently ap- 
preciated, by any of the United 
Nations statesmen or soldiers. If it 
had been published without delay, 
it would have been the subject of 
worldwide discussion and agitation, 
and might well have altered the 
course of history. . . . Here it is, for 
the first time: 


“Hone Kone, Nov. 19, 1950 
“This is the first uncensored 
dispatch out of Communist China 
from Sivaram, P.T.I. Staff Corre- 
spondent, who returned to Hong 
Kong tonight after a two-month 
assignment in Peking. 
“Communist China has complet- 
ed preparation to throw half a mil- 
lion crack troops into the battle for 
Korea “even at the risk of a major 
war,” P.T.I. learned on reliable 
authority in Peking. The leaders 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
according to this authority, inter- 
vened in Korea deliberately and 
fully prepared to face the conse- 
quences, and after having secured, 
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so it is understood, pledges from 
the Soviet of assistance in the 
event of reverses in the campaign 
to roll the United Nations forces 
down the Korean peninsula this 
winter. 

“This authority added that a 
secret Chinese-Soviet deal to halt 
‘imperialist aggression’ was con- 
cluded last month before the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
‘volunteers’ crossed into Korea. 

“From all parts of China today 
the finest units of the Chinese 
Communist Army and the best 
available military equipment are 
being rushed to Manchuria, while 
the entire nation is being geared 
for war through an intensive prop- 
aganda campaign on the Soviet 
pattern. 

“On the eighty-mile railway trip 
from Peking to Tientsin last week, 
this correspondent saw _ seven 
trains, each of about two furlongs 
length, loaded with Japanese tanks, 
American armored cars and Soviet 
artillery pieces, and hundreds of 
petroleum wagons, sandbags, 
troops and supplies bound for 
Mukden and the Korean-Man- 
churian border. 

“From Tientsin, troop trains and 
military equipment were leaving 


for the Korean front at the rate 
of one every hour. 

“Foreign passengers arriving at 
Tientsin from the South and South 
East of China said they saw scores 
of troop irains ‘Northward bound 
all along the line. 

“This feverish movement of 
troops to Manchuria has been go- 
ing on for nearly six weeks. 

“Foreigners, including Indians, 
who have just arrived from Tient- 
sin, Mukden and Dairen, from 
where they were ordered out by 
the military authorities, said that 
the whole of North East China 
‘bristled with war preparations 
reminiscent of Japanese days’ and 
that many new airfields were be- 
ing constructed and bomb-shelters 
dug in every city and town. They 
added that troop movements to- 
wards the Korean frontier were 
invariably carried out at night 
when a curfew was imposed in 
Mukden and other places on the 
line. 

“In Peking, Tientsin and other 
cities too, preparations are well 
under way for A.R.P. [Air Raid 
Precaution—Ed.] practice. 

“Shanghai and other cities 
along the coast are also ready for 
‘enemy’ bombs, with mounted 
A.A. guns and radar installations. 
At Tsingtao, there is an acute 
shortage of dock labor, as the 
authorities have commandeered all 
available manpower for Soviet- 
manned air and naval bases. 

“It was learned in Peking that 
the Army Headquarters have is- 
sued orders for the re-enlistment 
of combat troops of the Liberation 
Army released this year for work 
on national reconstruction pro- 
jects. 

“The official Chinese Press is 
filled with lists of University stu- 
dents and professional men, model 
workers and combat heroes who 
have volunteered to fight in Korea. 

“A propaganda drive calling on 
people to aid Korea and defend 
China continues without any let- 
up, while the tempo of the Gov- 
ernment - sponsored ‘indignation 
rallies and demonstrations’ has 
been mounting steadily throughout 
China. 

“Well-informed observers in Pe- 
king were convinced that Com- 
munist China undoubtedly meant 
business and was working on the 
Soviet-inspired assumption that 
the United States was bent on 
destroying the new Regime and 
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that the best form of defense was 
a well-prepared and _ well-timed 
offensive. 

“These observers interpreted the 
Chinese all-party declaration of 
early November, pledging armed 
assistance to Korea, as an ‘unmis- 
takable unofficial declaration of 
war on the powers participating 
in the Korean campaign. 

“They pointed out that all par- 
ties represented in the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the People’s Political 
Consultative Committee (the hand- 
picked Communist Parliament) 
had signed the Korean Aid Mani- 
festo, though the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself might assume the line 
that this was purely a popular 
movement unconnected with Gov- 
ernment policy. 

“Communist China, observers 
believed, was gambling on two pos- 
sibilities—persuading the United 
Nations and the world that there 
was no official Chinese military in- 
tervention in Korea, what was 
happening there being merely an 
influx of Chinese volunteers sym- 
pathetic towards the North Kore- 
ans, or, alternatively, depending 
on the reluctance of the United 
Nations and of the powers fighting 
in Korea to expand the sphere of 
hostilities and thus probably pre- 
cipitating a major war involving 
Soviet Russia as well. 

“Nevertheless, the Chinese Com- 
munist Government is feverishly 
preparing for any _ eventuality 
which might spring up as a result 
of its military intervention in 
Korea. 

“According to reliable informa- 
tion, these preparations include 
the construction of underground 
offices and residential quarters for 
the Communist Government’s 
leaders in Peking’s Western hills, 
where German engineers have 
been busy on some mystery 
projects. 

“It was also stated that tentative 
arrangements at Yenan, former 
stronghold of the Communist 
Party, are being made for the 
movement of the capital from Pe- 
king to Yenan as a last resort. 
Chinese military experts, it was 
understood, are also planning in 
terms of having to abandon 
Shanghai and other coastal towns 
which they could not hold in the 
event of concerted naval and air 
attacks.” 


Some readers may feel astonished 


that Mr. Nehru should have desired 
to prevent them from reading Mr. 
Sivaram’s message. It is a far more 
penetrating and realistic description 
of the Chinese attitude to the Korean 
War than anything published in the 
world’s press at that date. But from 
Mr. Nehru’s point of view, there were 
certain drawbacks in admitting that 
another Indian knew more about the 
situation than himself. At that time, 
the Chinese attack on Tibet was very 
much in the public’s mind, and the 
revelation of China’s intense militar- 
istic activity might have made Mr. 
Nehru’s policy of “neutrality” look 
like dangerous weakness. 


THEORIES AND FEARS 


The reference in the message to a 
Chinese-Soviet pact, and the sug- 
gestion that China’s fear that the 
United States intended to destroy the 
new regime was “Soviet-inspired,” 
both undermine Mr. Nehru’s theory 
that China is not a Soviet satellite. 
Mr. Nehru may have felt that Mr. 
Sivaram had learned more of China’s 
military preparations than the Chin- 
ese Government would like. But what 
do all these fears amount to beside 
the paramount object of the Indian 
Press, and the Press Trust of India 
itself, which is to provide the Indian 
public with full information about 
public affairs both at home and in 
the world at large? It is a craven 
thing that, in dread of the frowns 
and threats of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Mr. Nehru should seek to keep 
the Indian public in ignorance. India 
is not and never will agree to become 
a totalitarian state. 

Very many people have noticed 
that, for a considerable time past, Mr. 
Nehru has consciously or subcon- 
sciously sought to portray the Com- 
munist countries in a more favor- 
able light than the democracies. The 
manner of his announcements about 
the comparatively small, though very 
welcome, Russian and Chinese sales 
of grain to India, provide a recent 
example. But the tendency has been 
noticeable for a long time. 


At a meeting of the A.I.C.C. [All- 


India Congress Committee—Ep.] as 
far back as 1947, Mr. Nehru ex- 
pressed his annoyance at the incon- 
venience caused to him in the con- 
duct of foreign policy by the critical 
references of some Congressmen to 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan took ob- 
jection to this remark, rightly think- 
ing that it undermined the position 
of Congress Socialists in their fight 
against the introduction of Com- 
munist methods into India. He there- 
fore consulted Gandhiji to know his 
opinion. Gandhiji said: “Both you 
and Jawaharlal are socialists—you 
should discuss it with him yourself.” 
This discussion proved fruitless, it 
being Mr. Nehru’s fixed opinion that 
Indian leaders should not criticize 
the methods of the Soviet Union. Not 
long after, however, Gandhiji as- 
serted his own right to freedom of 
expression about this so-called 
“friendly” government by making 
known his own views in Harijan. In 
answer to a question, he wrote that 
he had been told that great material 
progress had been made in the Soviet 
Union under a system of dictatorship, 
but he did not know whether this was 
true or was only the propaganda of 
the dictatorship itself. Even assuming 
that some material progress had been 
made, he would not regard it as be- 
ing of any value if human freedom 
had been lost in the process. He said 
he saw no good in such a system. 

Mr. Nehru, however, does not 
know this. He has missed the main 
trend of opinion of his time, and 
seeks to benefit us by stifling us. It is 
still possible for Members of Parlia- 
ment to prevent him from betraying 
the whole cause for which Gandhiji 
and the Congress stood against the 
British for so many years. We think 
the suppression of the Sivaram mes- 
sage is an example of what Mr. 
Nehru intends to do with the force 
of law if his amendment to the Con- 
stitution is passed by Parliament. 
[This amendment, abridging freedom 
of the press in India, was passed 
after Thought’s Sivaram story ap- 
peared.—Eb. | 
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With Tito's pressure on the West relaxed, life 


is easier in the free city 


REPORT FROM TRIESTE 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


TRIESTE 

ETURNING TO TRIESTE after a 

IP sechveaneeah absence, the first 

thing that strikes one is the greatly 

improved relations between the Al- 

lied Military Government and , Yugo- 
slavia. 

A result of the closer rapproche- 
ment between the West and Tito, this 
state of affairs has not been without 
its effects on the Italian elements, 
who are becoming ever more insist- 
ent that steps be taken to put into 
force the so-called “March Declara- 
tion.” This was the recommendation 
by the United States, Britain and 
France, on March 20, 1948, that the 
problem of Trieste be solved by its 
return to Italy—a recommendation 
which was bitterly opposed by Rus- 
sia, and, naturally, by Tito. 

After the break between Tito and 
the Cominform, word was passed to 
the Communists to use the so-called 
“Independence Front” as a smoke- 
concessions 
Italy. The 
“Front” was originally formed dur- 
ing the 


screen to block any 


either to Tito or to 


Yugoslav occupation of 
1945, and had always 
been suspected of being secretly sub- 
sidized by Yugoslavia. Since the 


Trieste in 


break, it has become just one more 
instrument of the Kremlin. It should 
not be confused with the small but 


G. E. R. GepYE is the author of The 


Revolver Republic, Betrayal in Cen- 
tral Europe and several other books. 
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ALLIED CONSTABULARY ONCE HAD A TOUGHER TIME IN TURBULENT TRIESTE 


genuine movement for an_ inde- 
pendent Free State of Trieste, head- 
ed by John Piccolo, which secured 
one seat at the 1949 municipai elec- 
tions. Its title is “Independence 
Union.” 

The “Union” has a solid core of 
those whose jobs depend on the con- 
tinuance of AMG or its replacement 
by an independent Trieste Govern- 
ment. First among them come the 
5.000 members of the Venezia Giulia 
police (Scotland Yard-trained), none 
of whom, in the event of union with 
Italy, would be admitted to the 
closed corporation of the Carabinieri. 

Then there is the large staff of 
some 15,000 — who have 


been employed for years under AMG. 


Triestini — 


They doubtless carry other members 
of their families with them. (The 
total population of the Free Territory 
is 274,585, of whom 91 per cent live 
in the port and city of Trieste.) A 
high proportion of the bourgeoisie 





merchants, manufacturers and shop- 
keepers who fear that Italy wants 
Trieste back only to suppress its 
competition with Genoa and other 
ports as she did between the wars— 
are secretly “Independents,” although 
those having Italian names know bet- 
ter than to do anything but join in 
the general clamor for the return of 
Trieste to Italy. 

This “Independence Union” also 
claims that the Triestini are a race 
apart, originally mostly Italians but 
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so intermarried with Austrians, Slo- 
venes and Hungarians as to have 
developed a national character of 
their own. At the municipal elections 
this fall, there may be a marked in- 
crease in the strength of the genuine 
Independence movement, although in- 
sufficient to bring it anywhere near 
the pro-Italian Demo-Christians. 

The strength of the latter lies in 
the fact that to be pro-Italian has, 
ever since 1945, meant to be anti- 
Communist, just as to be pro-Yugo- 
slav meant to be pro-Communist. 

At the head of the Stalinist Com- 
munists, who have lost many sup- 
porters to the Titoists (the latter 
are still headed in Trieste by Babic, 
who used to run the whole Commu- 
nist movement), is a high-powered 
activist, Vittorio Vidale. Fanatical 
and intelligent, he is definitely the 
executor of Stalin’s will in Trieste. 
He lived in Mexico for many years 
and is credited with having organ- 
ized the liquidation of Leon Trotsky 
there. As things look now, the Stalin- 
ists are likely to emerge much weaker 
at the municipal elections, the Tito- 
ists slightly stronger. 

The secretary-general of the small 
Social Democratic party is Professor 
Lonza, a young, energetic and ca- 
pable leader. Under him, the party 
membership is rapidly increasing, 
and the party is certain to improve its 
representation at the elections, gain- 
ing votes from the Stalinists. 

The most powerful trade union, 
the Syndicato Unici, is entirely Com- 
munist-terrorized and dominated. 
Its elections were formerly carried 
out openly by a show of hands, 
which meant that no one dared to 
vote against the Communist candi- 
dates. Just before the last election, 
AMG, in the face of furious Com- 
munist opposition, insisted on a 
secret ballot, but such is the terror 
that no opposition candidate would 
come forward, Nevertheless, the se- 
cret ballot had a limited success, in 
that a number of the most fanatical 
candidates from the Stalinist ranks 
lost out, and less extreme persons 
were selected as functionaries. At the 
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next Syndicato elections, CISL 
(“free”) candidates will probably 
offer themselves for election. 

So rapidly has the Communist stock 
fallen since 1949 that in Trieste it is 
considered quite likely that Russia is 
planning another change of front, 
in order to aid both the Triestini and 
the Italian Communists’ prospects, 
and at the same time to deal a blow 
to Tito, to damage his relations with 





ITALY'S DE GASPERI: HE IS SATISFIED 


the West, and to revive Yugoslav- 
Italian bitterness. The anticipated 
Russian move would be a declaration 
shortly before the fall municipal elec- 
tions, that under certain safeguards 
(which, of course, she would eventu- 
ally declare had not been provided), 
Russia would approve of the return 
of Trieste to Italy. 

The Italianates are much disturbed 
at various recent changes in AMG 
which they fear mean the replace- 
ment of persons who had become 
wedded to the idea of returning 
Trieste to Italy by others who come, 
at the best, with open minds, and, at 
the worst, with instructions to make 
greater concessions to Tito. Thus, 
the Supreme Commander, British 
Major-General Sir Terence Airey, 
who frequently expressed his opin- 
ion, based on long experience, that 
“the only possible solution of the 
problem of Trieste lies in its return 


to Italy,” has been replaced by 
Major-General Sir T. J. W. Winter. 
ton, until recently British High Com. 
missioner in Austria. 

One of General Winterton’s first 
acts on arriving in Trieste was to 
invite the Yugoslav Commander of 
“Zone B” (which has been incorpo- 
rated in the Yugoslav economy to 
the same extent as Trieste in that of 
Italy) to pay him a visit. The Yugo- 
slav, Colonel Stamatovic (also a new 
appointment, unbiased by past bad 
relations), accepted and in turn in- 
vited General Winterton to pay the 
first visit ever made by an Allied 
Commander to Zone B. British or 
American patrols who stray over the 
unmarked boundary and are arrested 
by the Yugoslavs are politely re- 
turned within a couple of hours, in- 
stead of, as formerly, only after 
weeks of negotiations. 

With the changeover in the Allied 
Commander’s post has gone another 
in that of Political Adviser (a Brit- 
ish Foreign Office official) and the 
head of the Public Relations Section 
(an official of the American State 
Department). All are assumed by 
the Italians to be prepared to change 
the course of AMG. 

The Triestini were wildly excited 
over the recent visit of General Eisen- 
hower to Udine and deeply disap- 
pointed that he did not go on to 
neighboring Trieste, for, rather than 
independence, union with Italy or 
partition between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, what the average Triestine 
really longs for is protection against 
the growing menace of Russia. The 
local population failed to recognize 
that General Eisenhower, the Su- 
preme Allied Commander, had no 
business in Trieste. The British and 


‘American troops there are not un- 


der his command, but are responsible 
to the United Nations, who are the 
trustees of Trieste. Nor, of course, is 
the Free Territory associated with 
the Atlantic Pact. 

But from Udine to Trieste is, after 
all, little more than one hour’s ride 
by auto across a plateau which goes 
down to the level of the sea. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


Venezuela's Junta 
Rigs An Election 


HE MILITARY JUNTA that rules 

Venezuela seized power from the 
constitutional government of Presi- 
dent Romulo Gallegos over two 
and a half years ago, and is. only 
now about to hold “elections” to 
“regularize” the country’s political 
life. The farcical nature of these 
would-be elections is demonstrated by 
the makeup of the Supreme Electoral 
Tribunal which was recently set up 
to administer them. Representatives 
from three of the country’s political 
parties—a total of seven men—were 
named to the Tribunal. However, 
Venezuela’s majority party, Accion 
Democratica (which is headed by ex- 
Presidents Romulo Betancourt and 
Romulo Gallegos, both of whom are 
in exile) was not represented; it has, 
in fact, been declared illegal, although 
it is supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the country’s poulation. 
This support was demonstrated in the 
only two real elections that Venezuela 
has had in its history, in 1946 and 
1947, Furthermore, even the repre- 
sentatives of the parties that the 
Government does allow to exist are 
outnumbered by ten “independent” 
members of the Supreme Electorial 
Tribunal, who are likely to blindly 
follow the Government’s bidding. 

Aside from the fact that the present 
regime is devoid of virtually all popu- 
lar support, and is therefore unlikely 
to win any honest election, its hesi- 
tancy in calling even a rigged election 
is due to the fact that it cannot make 
up its mind who is to be the “consti- 
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tutional” president. When the mili- 
tary clique originally took power in 
1948, two of its top leaders, Colonel 
Perez Jimenez, chief of the general 
staff, and Colonel Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud each became provisional 
president. The rivalry between them 
was so intense that it created a virtual 
deadlock within the regime for many 
months. 

Last fall, the problem was resolved 
by the assassination of Delgado Chal- 
baud by aging General Urbina, who 
has been associated with the regimes 
that preceded the Democratic Action 
government of 1945-48. The true 
story of Delgado Chalbaud’s assas- 
sination will never be known, because 
Venezuelan police invaded the em- 
bassy in which Urbina had taken 
refuge and seized him. On _ the 
way to the police station, he was 
“killed while attempting to resist.” 

Delgado Chalbaud’s place in the 
military junta governing Venezuela 
was taken by a civilian, Dr. German 
Suarez Flamerich. He is a lawyer 
who for several years had been 
friendly to the Democratic Action 
party, but had turned against it after 
its fall from power in 1948. He is a 
mere figurehead in the present re- 
gime, having little or no power. 

The dictatorial nature of the junta 
is shown by the considerable number 
of political prisoners who populate 
its jails. Late in 1950, Dr. Luis Du- 
buc, who had returned from Panama 
to lead the Democratic Action party’s 
underground forces, was arrested, 
and little has been heard of him 
since. In February 1951, while the 
leaders of the oil workers’ unions 
were meeting to draw up demands for 


a new collective contract to succeed 
that which had been negotiated under 
the Gallegos administration in 1948, 
and which expired in February of 
this year, they were arrested. Among 
them were not only the leaders of 
local oil workers’ unions throughout 
the. country, but also Luis Tovar, 
President of the Federation of Pe- 
troleum Workers. As an aftermath, 
in March, the Government announced 
that it—presumably acting “for” the 
oil workers—had signed a new “col- 
lective contract” with the oil com- 
panies, 

The latest political prisoner of im- 
portance is Dr. Alberto Carnevali, 
who had been, successively, Governor 
of the State of Merida, National 
Secretary of Accion Democratica, 
and leader of the majority party in 
the Chamber of Deputies under the 
Betancourt-Gallegos regimes. Prior to 
that, he had been, for several years, 
Secretary General of the Accion 
Democratica in the oil-rich State of 
Zulia, where he had played a leading 
role in wresting control of the local 
oil unions from the Communists. 

Dr. Carnevali, who was exiled in 
1949 after having been held in prison 
for six months, had lived in the 
United States for a year and a half, 
most of the time as a student at 
Columbia University. He returned to 
Venezuela in December 1950 to lead 
the Accion Democratica. He evaded 
the police until early in May, when 
he was jailed. He has been held in- 
communicado ever since, and re- 
portedly is not even allowed to see 
members of his family. It is feared 
that he is being tortured and that his 
life is in serious danger. 

The thing that may be able to pre- 
vent the murder of Dr. Carnevali is 
pressure from outside of Venezuela, 
particularly from the United States. 
The military junta is very anxious to 
obtain a good press in the United 
States, and cables or airmail letters 
directed to Dr. German Suarez Flam- 
erich—President of the Junta Militar 
del Gobierno, Caracas, Venezuela— 
urging Dr. Carnevali’s release might 
well bring the hoped-for result. 
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r | VHE ASCENDANCY OF AIR POWER and its relation to oil 
supply have made the oil-rich Middle East one of 
the most strategic areas on earth. The natives of the re- 


gion and Americans living there find it incomprehensible 
that the defense of Western Europe can be planned with- 
out an American policy that draws together the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East nations in some sort of mutual- 
aid arrangement. 

The entire Middle East, with the exception of Israel, 
represents an Islamic bloc which rests on a unity of 
faith and kinship of material interest strong enough to 
make it. in effect. a single unit. Industrially, economical- 
ly and politically, it is a backward unit, and, considering 
its relative freedom from the more aggressive manifesta- 
tions of colonialism and its geographical proximity to 
Western technology, it is barely self-sufficient. 

Had not geography placed it athwart the peripheries 
of three continents, dominating the narrow straits which 
divide East from West. and had not its mineral assets 
made it a vital pawn in world strategy. the Islamic bloc 
could be written off the diplomatic books. It is oil, chiefly, 
that makes this land mass of arid wastes an inflam- 
mable region and invests such disputes as that between 
Israel and the Arab states with something more than 
local importance. 

With United States encouragement, Europe is relying 
more and more on Middle Eastern rather than Western 
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Hemisphere oil. This is economically and strategically 
sensible, provided that the Western powers intend to 
defend the Middle East. But the fact is that they have 
shown no serious signs of any such intention. Turkey is 
the only country in the area whose defenses are in good 
shape, and it can be outflanked by a Soviet thrust through 
northern Iran and around Turkey’s southern frontier. 

Egyptian and Iraqi fears of provoking Russia are 
delaying negotiations for United States Air Force fa- 
cilities at British bases in the Middle East. An agree- 
ment for sweeping new facilities was to have been 
signed in February. But it now appears to have been 
postponed indefinitely. The United States is anxious to 
modernize Middle Eastern air bases by lengthening run- 
ways, installing new aircraft-control and warning sys- 
tems and other communications, and increasing fuel- 
storage capacity. It is also seeking facilities to station 
long-distance bombers within striking range of Russia, 
and fighter aircraft in positions from which they can 
protect the valuable Persian Gulf oil fields. But, for the 
moment, the Western powers and the Middle East nations 
will have to rely on little more than hope. Between An- 
kara and Karachi, there is not a single government that 
is both stable and strong—not even Israel, which is 
energetic and progressive, but economically insecure. 

For a thousand years, the Middle East has ceased to be 
a civilizing influence, while yielding a crop of troubles 
with unfailing persistence. Neither in war nor in peace 
are its potentialities of any account except under the 
pressure of forces from without. If the Middle Eastern 
states possessed a little common prudence, they would 
have made friends with Israel, instead of nursing old 
grudges, for Israel could provide just the yeast to leaven 
their long-stagnant civilization. 

Although small and struggling, Israel, in relation to 
her size, has the greatest military potential in the eastern 
Mediterranean—a potential of which considerable use 
was made in World War II. She possesses a larger 
reservoir of skilled manpower than any of her Arab 
neighbors and, judging by her performance in the war 
with the Arabs, a stronger spirit and will to fight. She 
also occupies a vital position on the communications line 
between Turkey and Egypt; in World War II, her terri- 
tory served as a base and training area for considerable 
British land and air forces. Israel is planning an army, 
navy and air force of undisclosed size, which might be 
a useful asset, although not a preponderant factor, in 
the defense of the Middle East. But though her ideological 
inclination is unquestionably democratic, she has not 
joined the anti-Communist military bloc, and hence plays 
no part in Western plans for the defense of the Middle 
East. 

None of the Arab armies is regarded as formidable. 
especially since their fiasco in Palestine. Only on the 
the fringe of the area can there be found any semblance 
of military power and political maturity. Consequently, 
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the main burden of defense in the Middle East still falls 
upon the British, Turks and perhaps the Pakistanis, with 
the aid of U. S. naval and air forces which presumably 
would be reinforced in time of war. 

At present, this defense system is only skeletal. Its 
center is at Fayid in the Suez Canal Zone, headquarters 
of the British Middle East land forces, which oversees 
a network of defense points and outposts stretching from 
Tripoli to Habbaniah airfield in Iran, and from Cyprus 
in the north to Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. Besides 
the British land forces, there are RAF units throughout 
the area, a U. S. Navy squadron roaming the Mediter- 
ranean along with Royal. Navy units operating from 
Malta, and U. S. air-transport bases at Tripoli and at 
Dhahran in Saudi Arabia. The air bases are all within 
bombing range of some part of the Soviet empire. This 
strategic set-up is loosely associated with the North At- 
lantic Alliance through the full membership of Britain 
and America, the associate membership of Greece and 
Turkey, Britain’s tenuous treaties with Egypt, Jordan 
and Iraq, and the membership of Pakistan and India in 
the Commonwealth. 


TURKEY: STRONGEST FACTOR 


By far the strongest factor in the area today is Turkey, 
which has a larger army than any European member of 
the Atlantic alliance, with an estimated 400,000 troops 
at present and a potential total of two million. Greece 
and Turkey are believed to be making efforts to reach 
some understanding to link the Arab states to the At- 
lantic Alliance in a consultative capacity. But so far, Syria 
has taken a negative attitude, because of Turkey’s alleged 
intention of reaching a similar agreement with Israel, 
while there is a strong neutralist currert in Egypt, which 
is fairly consistently hostile to any Western orientation. 

Turkey is now laying particular stress on the defense 
of the Suez Canal, which is vital to her maintenance 
and that of Greece in the event of war. The Mediter- 
ranean, the Turks point out, was nearly useless as an 
Allied supply route during much of the last war, when 
air power was much less developed than it is today. 
Protection of Suez and the defense of the land route 
through the Levant states to Turkey and the coastal-waters 
route through the Eastern Mediterranean to Turkey and 
Greece, could accordingly become a matter of life and 
death for those countries. An enemy force that broke 
through the Kurdish mountain area of Iran could turn 
the entire East Turkish defense line and lay open the 
heart of the Turkish plateau. 

Unfortunately, a number of acute problems have inter- 
fered with mutual planning for defense in the Middle 
East. These have included: 

1. The continuing dispute between Egypt, which de- 
mands the evacuation of British forces from her territory 
at Suez, and Great Britain, which refuses to surrender 
that keystone of her defense structure. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MIDDLE EAST 


CONTINUED 


2. The prolonged disagreement over the future of 
Kashmir, which ties down perhaps half of Pakistan’s 
army of 400,000 and India’s army of 800,000, and makes 
cooperation between the two countries impossible. 

3. The agitation and occasional incursions against 
Pakistan from Afghanistan, which claims a strip of Pakis- 
tani territory inhabited by Afghans, with the open en- 
couragement of Moscow and some sympathy from India. 

4. The extreme nervousness of Iran, as evidenced by 
a recent trade agreement with the Soviet Union and can- 
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OIL: OF MORE THAN LOCAL IMPORTANCE 


celation of British and American propaganda broad- 
casts, culminating in the current oil crisis. 

5. A general lingering distrust and suspicion of the 
Western powers. 

Lately, there has been a great deal of talk about 
strengthening the Middle East, but no evidence of an 
actual military build-up. The Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ conference in London expressed their deep in- 
terest in the security of the area, but had no time for 
more than a brief survey of its problems. The February 
conference at Ankara between Admiral Robert Carney, 
U. S, Naval Commander in the Mediterranean, and repre- 
sentatives of Britain, Turkey, Greece and other Eastern 
Mediterranean countries, raised hopes for a pattern of 
cooperation in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

There is also evidence of efforts to combat the powerful 
neutralist and isolationist sentiment in the Arab world, 
with the feeling gaining ground that the Middle East can 
really be defended against an aggressor. Egypt’s Nahas 
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Pasha favors broadening the present bilateral British- 
Egyptian negotiations on defense of the Suez Canal to in- 
clude the Arab League states and the U. S.—an idea very 
close to the plan of former Premier Aly Maher Pasha for 
joint defense of the canal by the Arab League states and 
Britain. Iraqi Premier Nuri Said Pasha’s proposal that 
the Arab states transform their frontiers into mere ad- 
ministrative limits and unite into a single entity for 
purposes of defense has aroused a storm of discussion. 
The constant reports that Turkey and Greece are seeking 
to induce the Arab states to join a common defense 
front are part of this picture. f 

In February, American diplomats and Air Force off- 
cers stationed in the Middle East began talks in Istanbul 
and Ankara on the defense of this area. They included 
Assistant Secretary of State George C. McGhee, Air 
Secretary Thomas K. Finletter and Admiral Carney. The 
discussions in Turkey were the third in a series which 
top State Department men had been holding with Ameri- 
can representatives in Europe and the Near East. On 
March 23, Assistant Secretary McGhee urged Middle 
Eastern leaders to form a collective-security pact and 
declare themselves opposed to Soviet aggression. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES 


The American Sixth Fleet, recently reinforced, consti- 
tutes a substantial array of naval strength in the Medi- 
terranean, and the reserve of sea power behind it is the 
mightiest in the world. The United States has a heavy 
stake in the whole Mediterranean basin—it has air bases 
in North Africa, and has extended military support to 
Greece and Turkey and economic assistance and guaran- 
tees in many other parts of that area. In fact, though it 
has no territorial commitments comparable to those of 
Britain in Cyprus, Malta, Tripoli, Suez and Gibraltar, 
its responsibilities in the Mediterranean are probably 
greater. 

The U. S. and Britain have been arguing for some 
weeks about who should be named Mediterranean com- 
mander. The two countries have also encountered difh- 
culties in drawing up plans for cooperation in that 
region in the event of war. Some British authorities, as 
opposed to their American colleagues, would like to link 
strategic planning for Greece and Turkey more directly 
to the Middle East than to Western Europe. On May 10, 
a virtual deadlock was reached on the organization of 
Mediterranean defense as part of the North Atlantic 
system, and the problem may have to be taken to the 
foreign ministers for decision. 

The United States, which has top responsibility for 
the defense of Western Europe and the North Atlantic, 
also wants the supreme command in the Mediterranean. 
It has advanced extremely cogent reasons for this—no- 
tably the great naval and air strength it maintains in the 
Mediterranean, which will be able to protect General 
Eisenhower’s right flank in case of war. Britain, with its 
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centuries-old domination of the Mediterranean upper- 
most in mind, as well as its stake in such vital bases as 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and Suez, is equally determined 
that the command of this imperial waterway should go 
to a Briton. 


MEDITERRANEAN’S VITAL ROLE 


During World War I, control of the Mediterranean 
enabled the Allies to roll up the Turks in the Middle East 
and eventually to penetrate Germany’s backdoor from 
Salonika. In World War II, the Germans, because they 
could not dominate the inland sea, failed in their African 
campaign. They finally lost Africa, and Europe was re- 
invaded. The Mediterranean is bound to play a dominant 
strategic role once again in any future war, but there are 
two problems of immediate urgency in that area. The 
first is to stiffen the “pie-crust” of Greece, Turkey and 
Iran, whose collapse would lay the weak and confused 
Middle East open to Soviet invasion. 

In addition, a permanent and equitable solution to the 
differences between the Arab countries. and Israel must 
be found soon. Once a lasting peace has been achieved in 
the Middle East, the problem of bringing economic se- 
curity to its peoples will be simplified. What may be 
needed is a Middle Eastern Marshall Plan. The entire 
Middle East must, like Israel, be made the strongest 
possible bastion of domocracy. The economic problems of 
the area have long been a favorite subject for analysis by 
engineers, economists, demographers, etc., of which the 


report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission 
for the Middle East is the most recent example. [See 
“TVA on the Tigris,” by Gordon R. Clapp, THE NEw 
LeaperR, July 22, 1950—Eb. | 

Basically the area is—and will remain for a long time 
to come—agricultural. Its first requirement is to equip 
itself to feed its own peoples and to produce goods for 
export, so that it can pay for the capital goods needed 
to modernize agriculture and raise the present standard 
of living. The land and water of the Middle East, if 
properly developed and used, can support greatly in- 
creased populations and at a higher standard of living 
than now prevails. Peace and stability in the Middle 
East cannot be achieved until this happens. 

But the process of creating better living conditions for 
the populations of the Middle East is a long one. It re- 
quires not only the maximum efforts of the Middle 
Eastern peoples and governments, but also the assistance 
of the United States. Moreover, governments better fitted 
to carry out the minimum of reform essential to mod- 
ernization must be imposed on the Arab countries, even 
at the cost of affronting their sense of national dignity. 

The fundamental requirement for the entire area is a 
regional approach to the basic problems of economic 
development. The Mediterranean and the Middle East 
constitute a vital land, sea and air communications link 
between Europe, Asia and Africa, and one which bids 
fair to pose a continuing problem for which no ready 
solution is in sight. 





UNFAIR TO PRINCES 


Led by the maharajah of Baroda, India’s displaced ruling 
princes have banded together in a “trade union” to win recogni- 


tion of their traditional rights and privileges—News item. 


Who thought we’d ever live to see 
The state of things so worsen 

That DP stands for Displaced Prince 
Instead of Displaced Person? 


What seer among us ever dreamed, 
Save madmen under guard, 
Of princes in a picket line, 


Complete with union card? 


Qh, maharajah, shorn of rights, 
You fallen potentate, you, 
The AFL or CIO 


Will soon affiliate you. 


LETTERS OF THE LAW 


New defense agencies are straining the alphabet in initial- 
conscious Washington.—News item. 


It isn’t coal or steel we lack, 
It isn’t tin or copper. 

There’s beef and veal upon the rack 
And wheat is in the hopper. 


We’ve mountains packed with precious ore, 
And forests rich in lumber. 

We've oil, beneath, in mighty store, 
And wells of untold number. . 


Yet soon we'll by a fearful kind 
Of crisis be accosted. 

Too prodigal, we'll wake to find 
Our alphabet exhausted. 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T IS NOW almost two years since 
[in larger, non-Communist half of 
Germany acquired a Parliament, a 
central government and a capital in 
this old university town on the banks 
of the Rhine. What is the balance- 
sheet of this West German state? Can 
it be considered a strong link in the 
European defense system ? 

The chief favorable items have 
been the continuation and consolida- 
tion of a truly amazing economic re- 
covery from the abyss into which 
Germany was plunged by the lost war 
and the destructive spirit of the first 
years of the occupation; the decline 
of Communist influence to an all-time 
low, and the growth among educated 
Germans of a genuine European 
spirit. Negative items are a terrific 
permanent burden of poverty and ex- 
tremely heavy social charges; rather 
excessive factional strife in the new 
Bundestag; some rumblings on the 
extreme Right, and several bad effects 
from a too-federalistic constitution. 

The economic recovery is remark- 
able. Industrial output is now at a 
record high point, 32 per cent above 
1936. German foreign trade has ap- 
proximately trebled in the last two 
years. The Rhine is now almost as 
crowded with barges as Fifth Avenue 
is with automobiles. Anyone who re- 
members Germany from the hungry 
years 1945-48 would be stunned by 
the profusion of foodstuffs from all 
over the world, of rich cakes and 
chocolates (native-made), of refrig- 
erators and electrical products and 
consumers goods of all kinds that 
fill German shop windows. 


To be sure, it is the well-to-do 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


West German 
Balance-Sheet 


classes that get the benefit of most 
of the cigars and expensive Dutch 
strawberries and other foreign lux- 
uries. But German workers’ real 
wages have now climbed to about 90 
or 95 per cent of prewar, which is one 
reason why there have been no seri- 
ous strikes. All groups in the popula- 
tion benefit from the steady restora- 
tion of transportation and public 
services, the gradual overcoming of 
the worst early postwar hardships. 
Voting is free in West Germany 
and is therefore a reliable barometer 
of Communist influence. Commun- 
ist strength in the general election 
of August 1949 was lower than at 
any time since the party was formed, 
and it has been falling in local elec- 
tions since then. 
imperialism has been 
digger of Communism. There is 
scarcely a German family without 
knowledge of the experiences of a 
war prisoner in Russia, and direct 
information about political terror 
and bleak poverty in the Soviet zone. 
Finally, Chancellor Adenauer, de- 
spite such disappointments as the 
suppression of the opposition party 


Ironically, Soviet 
the grave- 


in the Saar, has consistently pur- 
sued a good European policy, whose 
most concrete expression is the Schu- 
man Plan. Economically. this is too 
complex a subject to be discussed 
here. But the political aim—the end- 
ing of the long, tragic Franco-Ger- 
man feud—is backed by reasonable 
people on both sides of the Rhine. 

Bonn now has its Foreign Office 
and has established full diplomatic 
relations with about a dozen coun- 
tries. Relations between the Occupa- 


tion powers and the Government are 
developing toward greater equality, 
though not as fast as they should, 
Dismantling is only a memory; some 
of the foolish restrictions on Ger. 
man industry have been dropped, and 
others are expected to disappear 
when the Schuman Plan is ratified, 

On the negative side, the energy 
and efficiency with which the Germans 
have dug themselves out of the war 
ruins cannot remove the terrific so- 
cial burdens imposed by the lost war 
and the cruel, unjust decisions of 
Yalta and Potsdam. In the West 
German population of 48,000,000 are 
9,000,000 expellees from Poland, the 
Sudetenland and the Balkans. 

The charges in the budget for 
providing a subsistence to destitute 
refugees, to the bombed-out and to 
war casualties of every kind, are 
very heavy. At the same time, dis- 
content among these refugees helps to 
explain the increased vote for the 
neo-Nazi Socialist Reichspartei in 
the recent Lower Saxony election. 

There is increasing realization that 
the constitution, largely under Amer- 
ican and French influence, gave the 
central government too little power. 
Germany now is appallingly over- 
governed, with each of its eleven 
Laender, or states, even the smallest 
and poorest, maintaining its full 
quota of ministers. This excessive 
federalism has produced bad results 
in such fields as finance and the 
establishment of an effective central- 
government police. 

Finally, while the pace of restor- 
ing self-government in Germany 
might be considered satisfactory if 
there were no international crisis, 
one is shocked and disappointed by 
the leisurely, indifferent and even 
skeptical attitude which some foreign 
take toward 
what is, I believe, the most import- 


representatives here 
ant single problem of European de- 
fense. This is the association of free 
Germany with this defense on terms 
of equality of risk and_ sacrifice, 
and also full political, economic and 
military equality. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Two Fallacies on Asia 


Red Banners Over Asia. 
By O. O. Trullinger. 
Beacon. 212 pp. $3.00. 


Books oN Communism in Asia 
have tended to take either of two 
approaches: 

1. Its success was the result of the 
failure of non-Communist Asian 
movements to halt Stalinism on their 
own grounds; 

2. The international Stalinist con- 
spiracy is uncannily effective, ef_i- 
cient, etc. 

The flock of “they-ain’t-Stalinists, 
just-agrarian-radicals” documents 
during the war and postwar period 
were a product. of this first line of 
reasoning. 

The reaction is now setting in. One 
comes away from Mr. Trullinger’s 
book with the idea that Stalin’s 
agents in the Orient are just about 
as omnipotent as American CPers 
think the Kremlin is. 

It seems to me the truth lies a good 
deal away from either of these 
theses. Certainly it lies a long way 
this side of the current McCarthy line 
that there was nothing wrong with 
the Kuomintang that a few million 
dollars and billion rounds of ammu- 
nition wouldn’t have overcome. And 
after having met some of the Stal- 
inists in three of the countries Mr. 
Trullinger deals with, I just don’t 
believe they are that clever. 

The factor that it is always under- 
emphasized in arguments in the West 
on Asia is the fact that we—the At- 
lantic Community democrats — al- 
lowed returning colonialists and the 
Stalinists to smash or weaken native 
non- Communist forces throughout 
the Far East in the immediate post- 
war period. 


The rape of Manchuria by the 
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East Asian correspondent, 
“Christian Science Monitor” 


U.S.S.R. is a well-known story. But 
what a terrific bargaining point 
Roosevelt would have had at Yalta 
if Churchill had said Britain was 
willing to give up Hong Kong, that 
postwar China would be once and 
for all freed of all vestiges of 19th- 
century imperialism. Within that 
frame of reference, we might have 
been able to encourage and strength- 
en the decent elements in the Kuom- 
intang who could have led an effec- 
tive anti-Communist movement. 

But let’s turn from China to South- 
east Asia, where this factor—the re- 
fusal of the old colonial powers to 
recognize a new day—was so impor- 
tant to the growth of Stalinist pene- 
tration. (It is, indeed, unfortunate 
that Mr. Trullinger didn’t limit him- 
self to Southeast Asia’s six countries, 
where his material is much more de- 
tailed.) 

In a hair-raising chapter on Indo- 
nesia (entitled “Indonesia and its 
Sovietization”), Mr. Trullinger omits 
to point out that: 

1. The Indonesian nationalists— 
after two years of bloody colonial 
warfare by the returning Dutch— 
put down a Stalinist armed attempt 
to grab the reins of the government. 
They did this after The Hague—with 
Washington’s hands-off policy until 
the 24th hour—had given the coun- 
try’s illiterate, awakening people 
every reason to believe the wildest 
tales of “Anglo-American imperial- 
ism.” 

2. The intransigent policy of the 
Dutch was directly responsible for the 
eclipsing of Soetan Sjahrir and his 
determinedly anti-Stalinist Socialists 


from the early Republican govern- 
ment, just as recent Dutch policy was 
in no small way responsible for the 
ousting of Dr. M. Hatta’s govern- 
ment last year. 

3. The tacit support of British au- 
thorities in Malaya for sfnuggling of 
dollar-earning raw materials from 
Indonesia is playing into the Stalin- 
ist game of a strong working alli- 
ance between the party’s Sumatra, 
Java and Malaya arms. (The same 
boats which smuggle pepper, tin and 
other products from Sumatra act as 
Communist couriers. ) 

In Malaya, itself, one would want 
to add to Mr. Trullinger’s recounting 
of the efficient Red penetration tac- 
tics, the refusal of the British once 
the war was won to reward the Anti- 
Japanese Army’s non-European jun- 
gle fighters. Many a non-Communist 
Singapore resident will attest to the 
fact that the Communist leadership 
of the movement had by no means 
consolidated its power among the 
spirited younger Chinese until it was 
evident that the old regime had re- 
turned in 1946. 

Ho Chi Minh, the legendary leader 
of Indo-China’s Stalinist-dominated 
Vietminh, is just that—a_ legend. 
There is no doubt that he is a bril- 
liant (or was, for he may now be 
dead) political strategist. But a look 
at the propaganda techniques of the 
Stalinists in their 16-month rule of 
Hanoi and the north will demon- 
strate it was just about the same as 
a Russel Birdwell job. 

That was going on, of course, at 
the time the French were arming 
Vietminh police to hunt down their 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








ASIA CONTINUED 


nationalist, Socialist and Trotskyist 
opponents. 

While the Western powers might 
not have prevented the return to 
power of pre-war fascist dictator 
Marshall Phibun Songgram in Thai- 
land, there has been no appreciable 
pressure from the U.S. to democra- 
tize his postwar regime. That pres- 
sure has not come even though the 
U.S. is the key power in Siam, and 
Phibun has shown a willingness to 
do anything necessary to get himself 
entrenched with the anti-Communist 
bloc. (Incidentally, Mr. Trullinger’s 
attempt to prove the existence of a 
large and powerful Siamese Commu- 
nist party doesn’t seem to stand up. 
If the opposition to Phibun led by 
former Premier Pridi Phanamwong 
turns up in the Stalinist camp, it will 
be as a result of this inaction. 
(Pridi’s background is that of a 
“radical” of French vintage—in 
France, as a student, he was the 
protégé of Edouard Herriot.) 

In Burma, Mr. Trullinger—while 
documenting better than elsewhere 
the intricate relationship between the 
so-called “White Flag” and “Red 
Flag” Communists—forgets to men- 
tion, again, the role of retreating 
nineteenth-century imperialism. To- 
day—as almost from the beginning 
of the revolt—the non-Stalinist Bur- 
mese government (and while we may 
disagree with its views on the U.S.S.R. 
vis-a-vis Socialism, they are not Sta- 
linists) faces two powerful enemies. 
However, the most powerful is not 
the Stalinist rebels, but the Karen 
extreme nationalists, who have a 
working alliance with the Stalinists 
and have been aided and abetted by 
American missionaries and a group 
of British citizens. 

Asian Stalinists have, for the 
most part, seized these opportunities 
when we have presented them. And 
we, non-Communists, both Asian and 
Western, cannot win until we face up 
to these past mistakes, until we meet 
the mistakes of nineteenth-century 
imperialism as it lives on in Asia 
either in reality or in the minds of 
former colonial peoples. 
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Third Man at St. Joe’s Court 


Bears in the Caviar. 
By Charles W. Thayer. 
Lippincott. 303 pp. $3.50. 


CuarLes W. THAYER has written 
an admirable and very funny book 
about Soviet Russia, the kind of a 
book that diplomats, unfortunately, 
write but seldom. Totalitarians take 
themselves all too seriously, but they 
are so consistently troublesome that 
we never seem to get the opportunity 
to have a good and hearty laugh at 
them. We should. Ridicule is a 
mighty fine weapon. 

Bears in the Caviar is a witty, en- 
tertaining and, on the whole, a good- 
humored book, perhaps a little too 
good-humored, but then one must re- 
member that Mr. Thayer describes 
events of seventeen years ago, and 
everything in retrospect—even such 
an unpleasantness as a famine—tends 
to mellow down a bit. 

It was during our Great Depres- 
sion that Mr. Thayer, just out of 
West Point and unwanted by the 
Army, decided to go to Russia, learn 
the language, and apply for a job at 
the American Embassy that was 
bound to be reopened sooner or later. 
Mr. Thayer’s plan worked; William 
Bullitt arrived in Moscow as the first 
American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. Joe, and Mr. Thayer got him- 
self a job. He has been a diplomat 
ever since and, one assumes from his 
book, a very likeable if somewhat 
unconventional one. 

The author, an excellent story-tell- 
er, describes comparatively unim- 
portant occurrences, and this is what 
makes the book so precious. For the 
small things get under one’s skin, 
cause so much annoyance, and make 
life so completely miserable in a 
totalitarian bureaucracy. 

The book presents a great many 
interesting and illuminating details 
of Soviet everyday life, which fugi- 
tives from the Soviets will not men- 
tion, for they take them for granted, 


Reviewed by M. K. Argus 


Author, “Moscow-on-the-Hudson” ; 
Frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


whose full impact occasional visitors 
do not stay in Russia long enough to 
discover, and which professional 
striped-pants diplomats are hardly 
expected to notice. But Mr. Thayer 
lived in Russia for nearly eight years, 
and as Third Secretary of our Em- 
bassy bore the brunt of them. 

One discovers, for instance, that in 
order to have one’s belongings moved 
from the railroad station, it is con- 
siderably safer to engage the services 
of the Transport Division of the Coal 
Trust than of the Moving Trust. The 
Moving Trust simply never gets 
around to moving things. To get a 
band to play at one’s party, it is nec- 
essary to apply to the corresponding 
trust at the beginning of the five- 
year plan but never in the middle, for 
even the piccolo players have a quota 
to fulfill. Every kind of service, or 
disservice, is performed by some 
trust in this, the least trustworthy of 
all countries. There is even a Win- 
dow Cleaners’ Trust, as Mr. Thayer 
had good occasion to discover. 

The author taught polo to the 
Soviet cavalry, boxed with Vishin- 
sky to keep warm during a flight in a 
roofless plane, and had to struggle 
with a couple of trained—or is it in- 
doctrinated ?—-seals at a reception at 
the Embassy. He also ran a collec- 
tive farm, or “kolkhoz,” and _ this 
story alone is worth the price of ad- 
mission. The “kolkhoz” was really a 
summer villa (“dacha”) rented by 
the Embassy staff in the vicinity of 
Moscow. In order to obtain feed for 
their horses at the considerably lower 
governmental rate, the American dip- 
lomats declared the “dacha” a collec- 
tive farm and themselves collective 
This status, however, was 
short-lived; some very zealous com- 
rade figured out that the American 
“peasants” were not really collective 


farmers. 
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farmers but good old kulaks not yet 
liquidated because of their diplomatic 
immunity. While running the “kol- 
khoz,” Mr. Thayer also visited a 
neighboring collective farm and saw 
a Soviet tractor in operation: It took 
six peasants to run the machine that 
was sent down to save the labor of 
six peasants. 


His own diplomatic life, in spite of 
what Mr. Thayer lightheartedly tells 
his readers, must have been quite 
strenuous. He once entered the 
Soviet Union from Persia by way of 
a forbidden border village; his flight 
from war-torn Moscow to Kuibyshev 
was by no means a pleasure trip; his 
task of organizing the American Em- 


ai 


bassy in Kabul, Afganistan, was no 
easy undertaking, although he did 
learn how to train falcons there. And 
he never did become reconciled to 
having a GPU man constantly trail 
after him. 

The author claims that he still does 
not understand the Russians. I have 
a suspicion he does. 








One-Crop Socialism 


Agrarian Socialism: A Study in Political Sociology. 


By S. M. Lipset. 


University of California. 332 pp. $4.50. 


PROFESSOR LIPSET’S STUDY is the 
first comprehensive account of the 
CCF in Saskatchewan, the “first so- 
government on the North 
American More than 
that, it is a lucid, careful study of the 
natural history of a social movement. 


cialist 
continent.” 


Since such empirical inquiries are, 
surprisingly, quite few, Professor 
Lipset’s work has double value. 

The major questions are obvious: 
How did the CCF come to power? 
What happened in power? And why 
didn’t the neighboring territories of 
Alberta and North Dakota, with com- 
parable populations and economies, 
develop socialist movements? 

The answer to the first question is 
fairly simple. Saskatchewan is a rela- 
tively homogeneous province with a 
single over-riding interest: wheat. 
The price of wheat was falling in the 
world market; farms were being 
foreclosed; the milling and banking 
“interests” were squeezing the farmer 
dry. The CCF came to power because 
it accurately reflected the farmers’ 
concern. 

What is interesting is that CCF so- 
cialism did not fight the class strug- 
gle within the province, but was, in- 
stead, a self-interest movement of a 
significantly well-to-do but economi- 
cally threatened stratum of the rural 
population against the “outside ab- 
sentee millers and bankers.” Lipset 
indicates that the CCF following was 
drawn largely from the more prosper- 
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ous farmers whose status was threat- 
ened, rather than from the poorer, 
socially outcast groups who tend to 
be apathetic; “the CCF was able to 
grow rapidly in Saskatchewan be- 
cause the ‘normal’ class leaders were 
the first to become members of the 
party.” 

In what sense, however, is the 
Saskatchewan CCF socialist? It does 
not favor the nationalization of 
land, nor even the elimination of pri- 
vate profit (certainly not the farmer’s 
profit). As the party began to ex- 
pand, the hard core of socialist 
dogma, once held by a tight nucleus 


in the party, began to shrink. The 
CCF modified its appeals and re- 
placed socialization with the idea of 
planning, and much of the latter by 
a demand merely for social security. 
It passed, in short, from a formally 
socialist party, organized on an ide- 
ological principle, to what its singu- 
lar concern always was, an agrarian 
protest movement representing a 
single economic interest group. 
Once in power, the CCF began to 
go slow. In its first years, it intro- 
duced legislation which secured land 
tenure for the farmer; the Govern- 
ment took over a few industries. In 
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recent years, it has proceeded more 
cautiously. The original plan for so- 
cialized medicine has not been imple- 
mented. The Government has refused 
to increase taxes to expand social 
services. Private oil companies are 
being encouraged to prospect in the 
province (although the CCF once 
stood for socialization of oil), and so 
on, 

As a small enclave in the larger 
capitalist order, such compromises 
are probably inevitable. The growing 
prosperity of the farmers, because of 
world conditions, also brought 2 pru- 
dent attitude toward wealth and taxes 
characteristic of the middle class. 

Why Saskatchewan turned !o “so- 
cialism” rather than to the pana- 
ceas offered by other parties, Lipset 
asserts, is in large measure an histori- 
cal accident. In nearby Alberta, the 
United Farmers party, a quasi-social- 
ist organization, was in power when 
the depression struck, and the people 
turned to Social Credit. Across the 
border, the wheat farmers turned to 
the Non-Partisan League and its pro- 
gram of socializing the state’s milling 
industry. 

“Each movement . . . interpreted 
the depression as being caused by 
eastern ‘capitalism,’ ‘vested inter- 
ests.’ . . . Economic determinists 
may still insist that there is some 
variable peculiar to the economic 
structure that creates the varia- 


tions in the ideological superstruc- 
ture. This is not so in western 


Canada... 

This part of the story is clear 
enough. Where Lipset stumbles, I 
feel, is in his attempt to frame the 
CCF problem as part of a “class an- 
alysis.” The CCF in Saskatchewan, he 
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writes, “is a ‘class’ party in the ob- 
jective sense, since its program re- 
flects the aspirations of a class 
created by constraining economic 
forces.” Other than a genuflection to 
current sociological theory, it is diffi- 
cult to see what this statement adds. 
The fulcrum of political change in 
Saskatchewan was, as Lipset abun- 
dantly makes clear in his empirical 
analysis, the corporate identity of 
the rural community as a whole, in 
terms of its single, over-riding, one- 
crop interest—wheat. Social differ- 
entiation within Saskatchewan obvi- 
ously exists, and, as Lipset points out, 
the CCF program within the rural 
economy is conservative. (In power, 
for example, it has done little to 
equalize the economic position of the 
disadvantaged farmer.) But the stra- 
tegic fact about the acquisition of 
power was that the CCF enemy was 
the “interests” outside the society, 


rather than a class target within. As 
a result, the accommodation process 
was much simpler, since compromises 
were made primarily with ideology 
rather than with concrete social 
groups who would be forced to share 
power. 

The interesting problem that re- 
mains is the somewhat autonomous 
and influencing role of ideology. 
Although the Saskatchewan CCF, 
North Dakota Non-Partisan League 
and Alberta Social Credit all favored 
roughly the same radical economic 
solutions, yet the two latter groups 
spawned a host of funny-money pana- 
ceas with anti-Semitic overtones, 
while the CCF has remained liberal 
and humane. A detailed comparison 
of the three movements would pro- 
vide a major contribution to the 
growth of political sociology. Pro- 
fessor Lipset has already admirably 
filled in one canvas of this tryptich. 





A Woman With Stamina 


One Woman’s Fight. 
By Vashti Cromwell McCollum. 
Doubleday. 221 pp. $3.00. 


THE SPECTACULAR FIGHTER is the 
one-punch boy, the knockout hero. 
The great fighter is the man with 
stamina enough to be beaten nine 
rounds and win in the tenth. These 
axioms hold for fighters in the ring 
or in the courts, for men who fight 
with fists or with words. 

Vashti McCollum has proved to be 
a fighter of the great kind. And her 
kind of fight seems to me symbolic 
of that reserve of stamina which has 
allowed the United States to cling so 
well to its democratic traditions. 

For three years, Mrs. McCollum 
fought a legal battle to keep religious 
education out of the public schools. 
Most of that time, she seemed hope- 
lessly outclassed. She was opposed by 
almost all the leading citizens of 
Champaign, Illinois, where the fight 
started, by a large part of the state 
and local press, and by all but one or 
two of the major organized churches 


Reviewed by John Unterecker 
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in America. Virtually no one was 
willing to go out on a limb in defense 
of the “atheist” mother who refused 
to permit her son to be given re- 
ligious instruction 
hours. 

This book is the story of her suit 
against the Champaign School Board, 
its defeat in the local court and in 
the Illinois Supreme Court, and its 
eventual victory in the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The prose is not slick. Paiches of 
it alternate between well-documented 
but dull exposition and blistering, if 
rather personal, attacks on hypocriti- 
cal religious leaders. But the book it- 
self is impressive. It is a vivid re- 
minder that democracy is noi easily 
maintained, that the defenders of de- 
mocracy are those common citizens 
uncommon only in their willingness 
to fight for the individual liberty of 
each man. 


during school 
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Politics and International Law 


The Law of the United Nations. 
By Hans Kelsen. 
Praeger. 903 pp. $18.75. 


PROFESSOR KELSEN calls his monu- 
mental treatise, with deceptive mod- 
esty, a critical analysis of the funda- 
mental or specifically legal problems 
of the United Nations. But these are 
seen to cover nothing less than the 
purposes of the United Nations, em- 
bracing the maintenance of peace and 
international cooperation in some 50 
pages; its organization, in some 300 
pages, including the position of Mem- 
bers and non-Members, its organs, 
particularly the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, and the Secre- 
tary-General, its relation to regional 
arrangements, and its legal status; 
and among its functions, in nearly 
500 pages, the settlement of dispuies, 
protection of non-self-governing 
peoples, publication of treaties, sanc- 
tions, the limitations by domestic 
jurisdiction, by self-defense and by 
action against ex-enemy States, and, 
finally, Charter amendments and 
functions under a treaty other than 
the Charter. 

Mr. Kelsen’s approach to this vast 
field is through systematic legal inter- 
pretation of relevant provisions of 
the Charter. But the method he 
adopts actually opens up an excep- 
tionally wide range of inquiry. He is 
not concerned with establishing a 
supposed true meaning of every rule 
of the Charter he considers. He as- 
sumes, instead, that to any question 
of law, under the Charter as under 
any other legal document, there is 
almost always more than one pos- 
sible, and hence equally true, answer. 
He sees the task of scientific interpre- 
tation in finding, not the “true” 
meaning, but all the possible mean- 
ings of a legal rule, and then showing 
their consequences; not in making a 
choice, but rather in permitting a 
choice, of the meaning preferable in 
the light of its consequences. 
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Reviewed by Kurt Wilk 


Associate Professor, Department 
of Government, Wells College 


This method conforms to Kelsen’s 
basic assumptions on the nature of 
law, as set out in the writings of a 
lifetime which have founded a school 
of jurisprudence that continues to 
form one of the major distinctive in- 
fluences on our legal and _ political 
thought. In this theory, the law is iso- 
lated, as a technique, a system of 
means, from ends which it is intend- 
ed to serve or which it does in fact 
accomplish. To determine the ends 
desired, and to select means consid- 
ered conducive to them, is the func- 
tion of politics; political decisions 
make and apply the law, application 
being but lawmaking on lower and 
more concrete stages. To bring out 
what ends are actually reached by the 
legal means selected, and what facts 
have led to their selection, is the task 
of social sciences concerned with 
causes and effects. It remains for 
legal science to find logical relations 
between legal rules and, in the light 
of such relations, to clarify what 
meaning is logically admissible for 
the words in which each rule is for- 
mulated. 

We need not enter here into. the 
arguments that have long centered 
around Kelsen’s legal philosophy. 
Even on his assumptions of episte- 
mological separation of legal norms 
from social fact and from political 
choice, the question may be asked 
whether ends of legal regulation may 
not be found spelled out, or may not 
have to be assumed to be spelled out, 
in the text under interpretation, so 
as to oblige the interpreting jurist, 
whether he be judge, administrator, 
advocate or scholar, to draw the 
conclusions that appear to him pre- 
ferable in the light of those ends. An 
affirmative answer leads to the course 
which John Marshall set for the in- 
terpretation of our own constitutional 


charter, though he also exemplified 
the ease with which the interpreter’s 
ends may become identified with 
those ostensibly looked for in the 
document. As against this, Mr. Kel- 
sen’s method is one of explicit self- 
restraint for the scholar, yet it too is 
fraught with the danger inescapable 
in interpreting law for practical ap- 
plication. While refusing to help or- 
gans of the law dress their own stand- 
ards of choice up as prescriptions im- 
posed upon them, he may deny them 
adequate standards to govern, and 
not merely to inform, their choice. 
Declining, as a scholar, to read his 
predilections into the governing docu- 
nent, he may read his doubts into it; 
and this too involves a choice. 

Yet, within his self-imposed limits, 
the author has undeniably brought 
together a prodigious amount of pos- 
sibilities, difficulties and absurdities 
available in applying the Charter, on 
the basis of thorough documentation 
from implementing rules and official 
comment and practice. If his theoreti- 
cal assumptions prevent him from 
advancing far in his conclusions, they 
enable him in compensation to range 
widely in his explorations. Even the 
imaginative scholar will find his fore- 
sight outrun soon by the inventive- 
ness of practitioners pressed by new 
situations. But his analysis can 
be invaluable in uncovering both the 
weaknesses and ambiguities of the 
Charter and its openness to imple- 
mentation by decisions of organs of 
the United Nations. He furnishes 
tools to those who, as a matter of 
national policy, will adopt objectives 
designed to strengthen the Organiza- 
tion for the attainment of purposes 
declared in the words of the Charter, 
which he considers beyond the ken 
of scientific jurisprudence but not be- 
yond the wisdom of statesmen. 
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ANOTHER READER LOOKS AT “ation 





Dear Sir: 


June 2, 1951 


For the past two months, I have been corresponding with the Nation about 
the “Greenberg affair.” Since you may be interested in publishing this corre- 
spondence, I am enclosing copies of my four letters and their two replies 


for whatever use you desire to make of them. I wish you a speedy success 


in your defense against their ill-considered suit. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


SINCERELY, 
Morton S. RAFF 





Aprit 10, 1951 


Epitor, THE NATION: 

There is a striking contrast in your 
March 31 issue between your vigorous 
opposition to Peron’s intimidation of La 
Prensa and the bland announcement that 
you have resorted to similar tactics against 
Tue New Leaper and Clement Greenberg. 
The normal way of handling Mr. Green- 
berg’s criticisms would have been to print 
his letter, followed by your own rebuttal, 
and to let your readers make up their own 
minds about the merits of the respective 
arguments. If Mr. Greenberg made false 
statements, as you claim, you should have 
had no trouble in refuting them. Your 
failure to handle the matter in this way 
suggests that Mr. Greenberg may have 
said things you do not want your readers 
to know. 

But this is not all. Nothing Mr. Green- 
berg said—and I have read his letter— 
reflects as badly on your magazine as your 
own treatment of the matter. For what 
you have done is to attack Mr. Green- 
berg’s right of free speech. You have tried 
to prevent him from being heard, just as 
the New York Board of Education has 
tried to muzzle your own voice. Even 
though THe New Leaper has offered you 
the chance to reply to Mr. Greenberg ix 
its pages, you have chosen to sue them 
for libel instead. 

The test of one’s belief in free speech 
is not how he treats the views he agrees 
with, but how he treats views which he 
considers mistaken or even hateful. On 
this test, you have done badly. The only 
legitimate ground for refusing to publish 
Mr. Greenberg’s letter would be its ir- 
relevance, i.e., a belief that it would not 
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interest your readers enough to justify 
the amount of space it would occupy. That 
you do not believe this is clear from your 
own reference to the matter in the March 
31 issue. 

The usual result of attempts at sup- 
pression, as you have frequently observed, 
is a heightened interest in the offending 
material. It should not surprise you that 
the March 19 issue of THe New LEADER 
is the first copy of that journal I have 
ever purchased. 
Silver Spring, Md. SINCERELY, 
Morton S. RarFrF 


Aprit 24, 1951 
Epitor, THE NATION: 

Your apparent unwillingness to publish 
letters concerning the Clement Greenberg 
affair is even more disturbing than your 
treatment of Mr. Greenberg, for you are 
broadening your suppression to include 
not only Mr. Greenberg but the whole 
group of us who have criticized your be- 
havior. How far will you continue this 
chain, in which each step carries you 
further from your democratic ideals? 

Unless I receive some definite indica- 
tion within the next week that you intend 
to publish my letter of April 10 (or a 
similar letter from someone else), I shall 
have to submit both that letter and this 
one to THE New Leaver for publication 
in its columns. I would prefer not to do 
this, since I think it best for all con- 
cerned that the dispute be thrashed out 
in the Nation itself. 

The decision is in your hands. Swallow- 
ing your pride may be painful, but it is 
a small price to pay for the service you 
will be doing the cause of free speech. I 
hope you will have the courage to follow 


the example set by Fiorello La Guardia 
when he said, “When I make a mistake, 
it’s a beaut!” 

Silver Spring, Md. VERY TRULY YOURS, 


Morton S. Rarr 


Aprit 27, 1951 
Dear Mr. RarrF: 

Undoubtedly we shall be able to publish 
either your letter or other similar letters 
within a relatively short period. Until now, 
this has been impossible. The limitations 
of the suit itself have prevented us from 
doing so. The filing of our formal com- 
plaint will release us from this very frus- 
trating inhibition. Perhaps you'd better 
withhold your final judgment until we are 
able to say our say. 
New York City SINCERELY YOURS, 
Frepa KiIRCHWEY 


May 24, 1951 
Dear Miss KircHWEY: 

So now the names of Bendiner and Nie- 
buhr have vanished from your masthead, 
without so much as a word of explanation 
or comment! Their departure at this par- 
ticular time may be a mere coincidence, 
but I can’t help wondering whether they 
left in protest against your handling of 
the Greenberg affair. 

It is now four weeks since you asked 
me to wait patiently before condemning 
you too severely. I have waited. I have 
not written a line to THE New LEApeER, 
because I wanted to give you a chance to 
be heard. I am still waiting, and I shall 
continue to wait until you have had time 
to reply to this letter. But if that time 
comes and I am still not satisfied, then I 
shall reluctantly ask THE New LEADER to 
publish our entire exchange of letters. . 
Silver Spring, Md. SINCERELY, 

Morton S. RAFF 


May 29, 1951 
Dear Mr. Rarr: 

Miss Kirchwey is in Washington for a 
few days and asked me to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter. 

The editorial which I am enclosing in 
proof will appear in the next issue. It 
explains why the Nation has not discussed 
the suit in previous issues and also out- 
lines the reasons which prompted it to 
take action. 

You may not agree with all the points 
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raised in this statement, but I feel sure 
that you will agree that we acted from 
reason, in good faith, and with a firm 
determination to protect the independence 
of this journal. It goes without saying that 
Miss Kirchwey appreciates your interest 
in this matter and concern with the issues. 
New York City YOuRS VERY TRULY, 
Carey McWILLIAMS 

Associate Editor 


May 31, 1951 
Dear Miss KircHwey: 

Replying to me in your absence, Mr. 
McWilliams kindly sent me the galley 
proof of your forthcoming editorial on 
“Why the Nation Sued.” I find it most 
unsatisfying. 

The editorial is unsatisfying because it 
doesn’t really come to grips with the main 
issue. Clearly, you are entitled to pro- 
tection against false and defamatory 
charges. Equally clearly, an individual 
like Mr. Greenberg ought to have the 
greatest possible freedom to express his 
opinions. The point is that there is a con- 
flict between the right of free speech and 
the right to protection of one’s reputation, 
and neither right can be absolute without 
destroying the other. 

So the issue between you and Mr. Green- 
berg boils down to the question of where 
the line should be drawn. Opinions differ. 
Liberals have usually held that the free- 
dom to criticize should be given the bene- 
fit of the doubt, even at the risk of con- 
siderable discomfort to those who are 
attacked. Conservatives have generally 
taken the opposite view, believing that ex- 
cessive criticism is apt to damage the sta- 
bility of established institutions. 

My own opinion—which is based, among 
other things, on the historic trial of John 
Peter Zenger—is that libel laws tend to 
become a restriction on legitimate free 
speech unless their use is held within 
strict bounds. I firmly believe that one is 
not entitled to redress against an alleged 
libel unless it can be clearly proved that 
the statements are not only severely dam- 
aging but false. 

The crux of the present case, therefore, 
lies in determining whether or not Mr. 
Greenberg’s charges against Mr. del Vayo 
are in fact true or false. I am sorry you 
consider his charges “unarguable,” because 
I think it would be enlightening to your 
readers to see a full-scale debate about 
Mr. del Vayo’s views. I do not see how 
your unwillingness to “try the case in the 
columns of the Nation” can be considered 
anything but censorship. The effect of 
your decision is to deprive your readers 
of an opportunity to judge for themselves 
the validity of certain criticisms which 
many liberals have raised against some of 
your policies. 


June 18, 1951 





There is another aspect of your edi- 
torial which disturbs me—the comparison 
of Mr. Greenberg to Senator McCarthy. PINE REST 
You seem to imply that Mr. Greenberg 


has used some of the same unfair methods Reopened for the season on 


in attacking you that Senator McCarthy 

has employed so often. This is not true. June 15. 

The essence of McCarthyism is that it Delightfully located on sunny Cat- 
is a hit-and-run technique. A McCarthy- skill hillside, surrounded by cool, 
ist attack is made (1) from a privileged refreshing wooded areas. Excellent 


and plentiful food. Large rooms, 
cross-ventilation & hot and cold 
running water. 


forum, (2) without offering specific evi- 
dence, and (3) without providing the 
accused person with an adequate oppor- 


tunity to present his own case. Mr. A Haven For Hay Fever 














Greenberg, on the other hand, (1) took aes 

the risk of being sued, (2) cited chapter Please make your reservations 

and verse to support his opinion, and (3) early. 

wrote his original letter to the Nation, Write: Pine Rest 

whose opportunity to answer his criticisms Pine Hill, N. Y. 

was literally unlimited. Tel, Pine Hill 3876. 
Moreover, I cannot accept your state- 

ment that it is Mr. Greenberg’s “banner 

of liberalism” which gives his charges 

their “certain acceptability.” What makes Chautauqua Lake—Near Chautauqua Insti- 

Mr. Greenberg’s charges acceptable, and Private ying gy Bey Me ' 

THe New Leaper’s also, is that they ap- ee RS ey ~ ye B er $50 

pear to many thoughtful people to be weekly. 

true. It is a grave weakness in your edi- Anderson, Lighthouse Point, Mayville, N.Y. ° 

torial that it does not at any point discuss 

the truth or falsity of the charges which 

have been made against you. Attorney seeks connection. Age 37, born 
Finally, it is not just your editorial and educated in Midwest, recently re- 

which leaves me unsatisfied. You have not turned from viet —a Ms 

said whether you will print Mr. Green- LEADER, ; Eis St. N. Y.3. 


berg’s evidence against Mr. del Vayo. The 
editorial does not indicate whether you 
will print critical letters from your read- 
ers. And you have not yet explained why 
Messrs. Bendiner and Niebuhr left your SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 
staff while this dispute was going on. 

So I am forced to the conclusion that 
you have in fact suppressed criticism and 
that you are not defending any legitimate 
principle in your libel suit. This being the 
case, I am asking THe New LEapeER to 
publish our entire correspondence, my 


four letters and your two replies. CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


Silver Spring, Md. SINCERELY, 185 Division Street 
Morton S. RaFr New York 2, New York 


LETTERS ON OTHER TOPICS 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens ard c!so at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 











SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
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Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Humphrey Bogart, Marta Toren 
and Lee J. Cobb star in Sirocco 
at the Fabian Brooklyn Fox The- 
ater. Bogart plays an American 
adventurer who runs guns to the 
Syrians fighting the French in 
Damascus. The associate feature 
is China Corsair, with Jon Hall 
and Lisa Farraday. 

Dana Andrews, Claude Rains 
and Carla Balenda star in Sealed 
Cargo, a story of mystery, ro- 
mance and adventure along the 
Newfoundland coast, at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theater. The 
associate feature, According to 
Mrs. Hoyle, with Spring Bying- 
ton, is about a retired school 
teacher who gets involved with 
a gang of tough guys. 

Subscription books and _indi- 
vidual tickets for the thirty con- 
certs of the six-week 1951 Stadi- 
um Concerts season are on sale 
at the uptown Stadium box-office 
(daily, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. through 
June 28; thereafter, 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m., 12 noon to 5 p.m. Sun- 
days), Steinway Hall (10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Saturdays), 
Stadium Concerts business office, 

* 20 West 57th St. (10 a.m. to 5 
p-m. Monday through Friday), 
main floor of Lord & Taylor’s 
(regular store hours). 10-ticket 
subscription books for sale at $10 
until June 28, thereafter $1.20 
per ticket. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 








Social Democratic 
Federation 


Friends of the late Wil- 
liam Morris Feigenbaum, 
former Socialist Assembly- 
man, former staff writer on 
the New York Call, Tue 
New Leaver and _ other 
papers, have printed a hun- 
dred-page booklet contain- 
ing various of his editorials 
and articles. This memorial 
is entitled “Let Us Review 
the Scene.” It sells for one 
dollar, and copies can be 
obtained from the Social 
Democratic Federation, 7 
East 15th Street, New York 
3, Be 
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CONTINUED 


Reader Takes Bohn 
To Task on Dates 


William E. Bohn’s piece, “The Hero, the Mob 
and Time’s Flight” [THe New Leaver, May 7], 
is bright and timely reading. But he is slightly 
off the beam on one point. He says that Charles 
Il “had lived in exile ever since childhood.” 
Surely Charles was more than a child when 
that exile began. Born in 1630, he had com- 
manded royalist troops in battle before he fled 
to the Continent in 1648. And he was in Eng- 
land again in 1651, as a commander, meeting 
and being defeated by Oliver Cromwell’s troops 
at Worcester. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The precocious Charles left England for Paris 
in 1646, when he was 16 years old. After that, 
he was in England and Scotland for only brief 
periods until his triumphant return in 1660. 

WituiaM E. Boun 


LANCEY FiITzGIBBON 


Finds MRA, as Social 
Force, Is a ‘Mirage’ 

As a reader of THe New Leaver from ’way 
back, I was quite surprised to discover, in Wil- 
liam E. Bohn’s March 5 column, a high com- 
mendation of MRA. It would be nice to agree 
that MRA is the applied Christianity you take 
it to be; the world would be better off with 
more applied Christianity. But I think that, if 
you were to take a crtical look at MRA, you 
would find the movement wanting. 

About three years ago, my wife and I saw 
the MRA play, Ideas Have Legs, in the De- 
troit Music Hall. Something in the publicity 
prompted us to observe the audience race-wise. 
Of some 2,000 attending, we counted two Ne- 
groes—yet Detroit’s Negro population is 10 per 
cent of the total. We spied only a few who 
might be taken for Jews—yet Detroit has a 
sizable Jewish community. The MRA cast in- 
cluded no Negroes, and none whose names or 
faces might be taken for Jewish. On reflection, 
we realized we were in the midst of an Anglo- 
Saxon white gathering—well washed, well fed, 
well clothed, well sheltered. MRA claims to be 
I don’t think it 
a fair reflection of the American 


a representative movement. 
presents 
people. 

We hailed an MRA actor, a Georgia farmer. 
In reply to our queries, he replied that there 
were no Negroes because no racial groups were 
sought out. What did MRA do about race 
prejudice? “See what we did in South Africa,” 
was the reply. “We made racial peace—an ac- 
cord between Afrikander and British-descent 
students, just before World War II.” 

Now, when one speaks of South African 
problems, the first one which normally comes 
to mind is that created by the Nazi-like oppres- 


sion of the Africans by Malan and his racist 
apartheid policy. That is'the problem in South 
Africa. What was MRA’s solution for race 
problems? This: Let the races make peace in 
their own families; when that was accom- 
plished, there would be peace all over. 

From that misty muddle we moved to labor- 
management relations. MRA’s solution, as al- 
ways, is good will. After thirteen years in the 
labor movement, two years of them as a News- 
paper Guild unit chairman, I say good will 
is not enough; there is still need for Wagner 
Acts, mediators, arbitrators, conciliators and, 
sometimes, picket lines and strikes. 

I don’t doubt that many MRA followers are 
sincere, morally responsible persons of admir- 
able integrity. But MRA as a movement, as an 
organization, as a solution to social ills, is no 
more than a mirage. 


Washington, D. C. Joun C. McCape 


Says Bohn Overlooked 
Churches’ Anti-Communist Role 


I was a bit disturbed recently on reading 
William E. Bohn’s column on Moral Rearma- 
ment, “MRA: Applied Christianity” [THe New 
Leaver, March 5]. All this is the result of 
the conversion of two Communists. This is not 
in line with the usual “hard thinking” of your 
excellent magazine. It is hardly scientific to 
generalize from two observations. The secular 
intellectual socialists have always viewed the 
organized and institutional church with dis- 
dain. However, the Protestant Church in gen- 
eral has done more than any other force with 
the exception of the Marshall Plan to hold the 
Communists at bay. The Marshall Plan is sus- 
pect because of its pragmatic approach. It was 
created because the Communist problem was a 
threat to the United States. It is good as a 
pragmatic venture, but not as a moral one. 

Presbyterian schools and hospitals were 
founded in Korea, and especially in Seoul, 
before either the military or the newspaper 
reporters thought the peninsula “worth saving.” 
The record is there and at other tension areas 
in the world, but the so-called free-thinking 
intellectuals don’t know the record. Only wor- 
shippers within the Christian fellowship really 
know it. Our church alone (on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and 12th Street) raised $86,000 
for rehabilitation after the war. Our one de 
nomination alone raised over twenty millions! 
I admit that the two converts you mention, like 
the sparrows of the New Testament, are more 
important than twenty million dollars. How- 
ever, the efforts of workers, teachers and doc- 
tors supported by this money got more than 
two converts without committing the sin of 
pride that they were more righteous and moral 
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than all others! “Beware the leaven of the 
Pharisees.” 
New York City Rev. Joun D. MELLIN 
Denies ‘Voice’ Features 

Reactionary Emigré Press 


In the April 2 issue of THe New LEADER, 
there appeared a letter by Samson Soloveitchik 
entitled: “Cites New Case of U. S. Backing of 
Russian Reactionaries.” Mr. Soloveitchik wrote: 


“The Voice of America recently an- 
nounced that it would broadcast excerpts 
from Russian periodicals published abroad 
on its Russian-language program. One might 
have thought the ‘Voice’ had in mind the 
Russian publications which express the 
views of the ‘large masses of pro-democratic 
Russians’ referred to in the sub-title of Mr. 
Dallin’s article [“The Wrong Russians 
Again,” THe New Leaver, February 12). 
Instead, Soviet listeners were favored with 
an excerpt from Posiev, a magazine pub- 
lished by the reactionary and thoroughly 
discredited NTS! If it was only a blunder, 
measures should be taken to prevent any 
repetition. If it is a policy, it would be 
interesting to know who is responsible.” 
The statement is thoroughly misleading and 

I hope you will be able to correct the false im- 
pression it left. By the time Mr. Soloveitchik’s 
letter was published, the Voice of America had 
carried eleven broadcasts in the series, “Ex- 
cerpts from the Free Russian Press.” We broad- 
cast excerpts not only from Posiev, but also 
from the following six Russian publications: 
Narodnaya Pravda, Borba, Golos Naroda, 
Svoim Putiom, Russkaya Mysl, Novoye Russ- 
koye Slovo. 

New York City Foy D. Kou Ler 

Chief, International Broadcasting Division 

U. S. State Department 


Protests ‘Smear’ Against 
European Catholic Parties 


I wish to take strong exception to several 
statements made by Jacques de Kadt in “Hol- 
land Resists the Generals” [THe New LEaper, 
March 5]. In the first place, Mr. Kadt presents 
a dichotomy between the “Government” and the 
Labor party of the Netherlands, especially on 
the New Guinea question. Yet the Labor party 
is well represented in the Government, includ- 
ing the premiership. He gives the impression 
that only the Labor party wants a progressive 


program. And then he tries to smear the 


Catholic People’s party as scheming to build 


a Vatican-controlled Europe, and as being anti- 
This party has won every Dutch 
election for many years and has not yet brought 
the Pope to the Hague to set up a dictatorship. 
One of Europe’s many Christian Democrat 
parties, it is a bulwark of democracy—every bit 
as democratic as the Labor party. It is the 


humanistic. 


June 18. 1951 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Achilles heel of many “liberals” that they con- 
sider only European Socialists as bona fide 
democrats. Yet consider that in free Europe 
(outside Britain and Scandinavia) Christian 
Democracy is the strongest political force, and 
has been since 1945. Is Europe any the less 
democratic for it? Has the Pope been made 
King of Europe? Have Protestants been jailed? 
The Demo-Christians include many Protestants, 
especially in Germany. They, in partnership 
with democratic Socialism, are our allies in 
the battle against Soviet aggression and for 
democracy. Today, more than ever, all demo- 
crats must work together in mutual toleration. 
Mr. de Kadt does not contribute toward that 
goal. 
San Francisco” Pror. ANTHONY T. BouSCAREN 
University of San Francisco 


Readers Find ‘New Leader’ 
Brings Hope of Better World 


I am sorry that I waited for your reminder 
before sending my very negligible help toward 
alleviating your present financial difficulties. 
While the sum I am sending is not even worth 
speaking of, it does, at this time, represent a 
sacrifice. 

In the face of the present world situation, 
with so many “liberals” and “progressives” 
forsaking and actually committing treason (for- 
give the harsh word) against the simple and 
basic ideals of freedom and the dignity of man, 
my wife and I feel that life would be much 
more difficult to face without THe New Leap- 
ER. THE New Leaner, for us, is not just more 
reading material. When it arrives, it’s like hear- 
ing from home, from your own people. 

Every issue of THE New Leaper brings us 
new hope that some day most people will un- 
derstand the very simple truth THE New Leap- 
ER stands for. Then we may look forward to 
the world becoming a place worth living in. 
Detroit ABRAHAM WHITE 


I am enclosing herewith a small check to help 
Tue New LEADER remain on its feet. 

When reads Dallin, Chamberlin and 
others, one sees a ray of hope for the future. 
It is good to know that there are people who 
understood the past, see the ‘present, and specu- 
late intelligently on the future. 
New York City 


one 


Leo Tursow 
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The Confessions of a Lady Sleepwalker! 
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EDITORIAL 





The Communist Eleven 


THE DECISION of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
eleven Communist leaders throws back to the people a 
problem that involves the very roots of our existence. The 
Communists were indicted under the Smith Act. This 
legislation, passed in 1940, imposed new limitations upon 
freedom of speech and action. Since 1919, when Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes uttered his famous “clear and present dan- 
ger” opinion, we have assumed that we possessed a de- 
finitive criterion by which to judge when the state ought 
to interfere with a citizen’s right of expression—that is, 
when such a right threatened the very existence of the 
Government. But when Congress passed the Smith Act, 
it set up a different criterion, and herein are involved 
issues that go beyond simple constitutionality. 

The Smith Act employs many different phrases to de- 
fine acts or words that may be regarded as criminal. 
Anyone who organizes a group or society or party for the 
purpose of ultimately overthrowing the Government of 
the United States, or of any of the several states, by 
force or violence, or who advocates such overthrowal, or 
who teaches or expounds the notion, is guilty of a crime 
and subject to punishment. Here, for the first time, Amer- 
ican law asserts that it is a crime merely to talk, to argue, 
to teach, to proclaim either in speech or in print a certain 
doctrine. There need be no “present danger”—there may 
be only a distant danger but one contingent upon the 
success of present propaganda efforts carried on by the 
persons under indictment. 

The Smith Act has been the subject of great argument 
since it was passed. THE New LEADER has been among 
those journals that have opposed it, arguing that the Act 
was unnecessary’and that the Holmes rule adequately pro- 
tected both our civil liberties and the Government against 
violent conspiracy. But, in spite of all opposition to the 
Act, five Congressional sessions have failed to repeal 
it, and thus it may be said to reflect pretty thoroughly— 
and not as an irresponsible whim—Congress’s thinking. 

Now there is no question about whether or not the 
Communist leaders received a fair trial. Whoever attend- 
ed the proceedings at Foley Square in New York, or who 
has read the record of those proceedings, must agree that 
the defendants were tried strictly under the terms of the 
Smith Act. They were not accused of murder, theft or 
perjury, but of advocating the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force and violence. To prove its case, the prose- 
cution brought in exhaustive quotations from Lenin, 
Stalin and other apostles of Communism, and of course 
showed that the defendants had organized the Commu- 
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nist party as it exists today (that is, since 1945, when the 
wartime “Communist Political Association” ceased to 
be). There is no question, then, but that the rules goy. 
erning the original trial were meticulously observed, and 
that if the Smith Act is constitutional, the Communist 
eleven must serve their sentences. The question is, “Is 
the Smith Act constitutional?” 

Six Supreme Court justices think it is. They contend 
that the Act does not run counter to the First Amend- 
ment, which states that “Congress shall make no law ... 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” An 
examination of the exact wording of the Act will show 
that it is, on the contrary, in contradiction to the word- 
ing of the Amendment. But that hardly tells the whole 
story. Congress and the state legislatures have the right 
to establish certain abridgments of freedom of speech— 
the laws of libel and slander are obvious examples of 
such limitations, yet no one invokes the First Amendment 
against those laws. Similarly, if the right to advocate 
overthrow by force and violence—note carefully those 
italicized words, for they are the nub of the question— 
impinges upon the right of the nation to protect itself 
against force and violence, then clearly abridgment of the 
former right can be justified. It makes no difference, said 
Chief Justice Vinson in rendering the majority opinion, 
whether “the probability of success, or the immediacy of 
a successful attempt” to overthrow by force and violence 
is involved. “In each case [the courts] must ask whether 
the gravity of the ‘evil,’ discounted by its improbability, 
justifies such invasion of free speech as is necessary to 
avoid the danger [of overthrow of the Government].” 
The danger of such overthrow, in other words, is implicit 
in the very existence of the Communist party. This opin- 
ion, in effect, deems that the “clear and present danger” 
is already upon us. 

The Editors of THe New LEeaper, and people who 
think as we do, naturally object to the Vinson majority’s 
expansion of constitutionally forbidden ground. One of 
our deepest impulses is to fight for the widest liberty of 
expression. We believe, with John Milton, that liberty, 
given a fair field, can defend herself. 

But there is an important point to be made on the 
other side. The present crisis is unique. The Alien and 
Sedition Laws, with which the Smith Act is sometimes 
compared, were passed at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. The dangers which grew out of that period can, how- 
ever, hardly be compared with those which Communism 
confronts us with today. 

Since 1917, the totalitarianism of Communism and 
Fascism have destroyed one democratic society after an- 
other. Not one was defeated in a fair and open election; 
all were overthrown by means of force and deception. Is 
it, therefore, surprising that we Americans gaze upon re- 
cent history in alarm and cast about for adequate means 
to prevent the destruction of our own democracy through 
force and fraud? What the authors of the Smith Act had 
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in mind was the creation of exactly such means as would 
enable us to defend ourselves against a totalitarian on- 
slaught. In short, they said to themselves: “The ‘clear 
and present danger’ theory produced fatal results in 
Russia, Italy and Germany. We are determined to avoid 
the fates of those countries.” And so, in effect, they modi- 
fied the “clear and present danger” theory, which was 
to have been applied to a clearcut condition of active war 
or active revolution, to read: “The shadow of the future 
danger is clear and present today.” 

As long as our legislators and prosecutors adhere rig- 
idly to the Smith Act, which is a modification of the 
Holmes rule, liberty will not be sacrificed. The key words 
to note, as we suggested earlier, are “force and violence.” 
The Act does not forbid the advocacy of change in our 
society, or in our government, provided such advocacy 
stresses the use of peaceful and democratic means. Thus, 
under the Act, the Editors of THE NEw LEADER—or even 
those of the Daily Worker—may propose reform or 
(peaceful) revolution that will radically alter our society. 

One of the most disturbing features about the Act, 
and the Supreme Court’s upholding of it, is that, prac- 
tically speaking, it does not dispose of the Communist 
conspiracy. As this journal has repeatedly pointed out, 
and as FBI Director Hoover has often declared, the real 
conspirators do not belong to the open Communist party 
but are underground. Hence, the incarceration of the 
eleven Communist leaders in jail cannot disturb the con- 
tinuity of the activities of the real, or underground, party. 
Moreover, it is probably already a fact that the open 
party itself has appointed eleven other Communists to 
take the places of those convicted, but they, like the spies 
and the agents long since underground, will henceforth 
operate under cover and will therefore be beyond the arm 
of the Smith Act. And if, as practical logic would now 
dictate, the entire Communist movement is driven from 
legality as a result of the Supreme Court’s decision, this 
would only infest the atmosphere with new suspicion and 
distrust attendant upon the submergence beneath our so- 
ciety of large numbers of people. All this does not mean 
that anyone need feel the slightest regret at the Commu- 
nists going to prison; traitorous activities on behalf of a 
foreign nation merit that penalty at least. But the ques- 
tion now is, “Do we next outlaw the Communist party?” 

Tue New LEaper is disturbed by the decision of the 
Supreme Court majority, but finds it difficult to suggest 
what alternative action it could have taken under the 
circumstances. It simply gets down to this, as it always 
does: The business of preserving liberty is, in the last 
analysis, the primary business of the people itself; there- 
fore, the ultimate effects of the Court’s action will be 
determined not by the robed justices who rendered it, 
but by the steps all democratic-minded citizens take to 
resist such abridgments of freedom as would really im- 
pinge upon honest, peaceful and democratic movements 
toward social, economic or political change. 


June 18, 1951 
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IN THE POCONOS 


All the Ingredients for a Happy Vacation 
Plus—a ‘‘Menu for Minds’’ 


Lecture Series 
Every Tuesday Evening, usually in Club House Lounge 


June 19—PAUL GOODMAN 
Playwright, author (The Facts of Life), 
analyst in training. 
“Changes in Psychotherapy from 
1900 to 1950." 


26—CLEMENT GREENBERG 
Associate Editor, Commentary; former art 
critic, The Nation; lecturer, Rand School 
of Social Science. 
"The Difficulty of Art Appreciation.” 


3—JENNIFER CHATFIELD 
Anthropologist, instructor, lecturer, Brook- 
lyn Museum. 
“Exotic Americans Along the Rio 
Grande." 


10—DEAN DIXON 


Conductor; recently returned from a suc- 
cessful tour in Europe. 

“Technique and Structure of the Sym- 
phony." 

IHustrated with recordings. 


July 17—DANIEL BELL 
Associate Editor, Fortune Magazine. 
“Crime and Racketeering in the U. S. 
Today." 


July 24—WALTER K. LEWIS 
Writer, contributor to The New Leader. 
“Current Trends in Communist Propa- 
ganda.” 


July 31—HOLLIS ALPERT 


Staff Member, New Yorker Magazine; lec- 
turer, New York University. 
"What's Behind a Short Story?" 


August 7—DR. MAURICE WILLIAM 
Writer and lecturer on social, political and 
economic questions. 
“How Vital is Formosa to our own 
Country's Security?" 


August 14—DR. MARGARET DANIELS 
Consultant psychologist, lecturer. 
“Emotional Problems of Men and 
Women in our Modern Society." 


August 21—CHARLES ABRAMS 
Housing authority, writer, professor, New 
School for Social Research; lecturer, 
CCNY, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
“Race Bias and Housing." 


August 28—IRVING KOLODIN 
Music Critic, Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature. 
“What about the Opera?” 


A question and discussion period follows each lecture. 


Summer Concerts 


Every Thursday Evening in the Tamiment Piayhouse 


June 28—IRENE ROSENBERG 


Pianist; made sensational debut in Europe 
as well as in Town Hall. 


July 5—SIDNEY HARTH 
Violinist; 1948 Naumberg Foundation win- 
ner. Debut, Town Hall; guest appearance, 
Telephone Hour, Casals Festival. 


12—JEROME RAPPAPORT 


Pianist; coast-to-coast appearance, _in- 
cluding Carnegie and Town Hall, soloist 
over major networks. 


July 20—JACQUES MARGOLIES 

(Friday) Violinist; winner, Philharmonic Symphony 
Scholarship. Debut, Town Hall, 1935. Re- 
citals, Europe and America, including solo- 
ist with Carnegie Pops Orchestra. 


26—ELEANOR FINE 


Pianist; returns to United States after an 
extensive European tour where she was 
acclaimed by the critics. 


August 2—TAMIMENT TRIO 
Maurice Bialkin, Cello 
Jack Finestone, Piano 
Harry Zarief, Violin 


9—JOAN SLESSINGER 
Pianist; graduate, Curtis and Juilliard 
School of Music; numerous solo appear- 
ances in radio and television. 


August 16—SELMA KRAMER 
Pianist; frequent soloist with Boston Sym- 
phony and N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestras. 


August 23—LEONID BOLOTINE 
Violinist, frequent recitals in Carnegie 
Hall, Town Hall. Received enthusiastically 
by both press and audience. 


August 30—MAURICE BIALKIN 
Cellist; 1937 Naumberg Foundation win- 
ner; Debut, Town Hall, 1938; member, CBS 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
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